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REMINISCENCES  OF  CONCORD 

OR 

PERSONAL  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  SEVENTY  YEARS. 


Founded  upon  an  address  delivered  before  the  New 
Hampshire  Historical  Society,  January  10,  1900,  by 
Colonel  Abial  Rolfe  of  Penacoolc,  and  in  accordance 
with  a  vote  of  the  Society  a  revision  of  the  same  is 
hereby  made,  together  with  the  addition  of  a  refer- 
ence to  many  new  items  of  interest,  all  of  which  are 
most  respectfully  dedicated  to  the  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Society. 


PBEFACE. 


In  presenting  this  little  history,  many  of  the 
facts  referred  to  were  personally  witnessed  by 
me  at  the  time  of  their  occurrence,  and  since 
then  have  been  treasured  up  in  my  memory 
through  a'  long  series  of  years.  Therefore  I 
write  mostly  from  actual  observation  and  not 
from  hearsay.  However,  I  am  under  special 
obligation  to  certain  individuals  for  important 
information  concerning  several  items  of  interest, 
all  of  which  will  be  kindly  acknowledged  in  due 
time. 

It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  the  subject- 
matter  about  which  I  write  is  so  varied  in  its 
nature  that  I  shall  be  under  the  necessity  of 
passing  from  one  subject  to  another  without  note 
or  comment. 

Perhaps  much  that  I  may  write  will  not  of 
itself  be  particularly  interesting,  but  it .  will 
afford  us  an  opportunity  for  drawing  compari- 
sons between  the  events  of  by-gone  days  and 
those  of  the  present  time.  In  fact  it  is  my 
special  object  to  serve  in  this  case  as  a  connect- 
ing link  between  ancient  and  modern  times,  and 
I  trust  that  my  remarks  will  be  the  more  inter- 
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esting  from  the  fact  that  many  of  the  things 
which  I  shall  refer  to  are  past  and  gone,  and 
would  never  be  found  in  history  except  through 
the  pages  that  are  to  follow.  It  is  certainly  a 
privilege  not  often  enjoyed  by  any  one  to  be 
able  to  accomplish  so  desirable  an  object. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  work  I  have  placed 
the  different  subjects  under  appropriate  head- 
ings, and  will  refer  to  them  in  their  proper 
order. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  CONCORD. 


farmers'  homes. 

I  will  first  speak  of  the  farmers'  homes  and 
their  manner  of  living,  a  subject  which  de- 
mands an  elaborate  description.  The  outside 
surroundings  consisted  mainly  of  well-tilled 
acres,  spacious  barns  and  outbuildings  for  the 
protection  of  animals  in  the  winter,  and  for 
storage  purposes.  The  houses  were  usually 
two-story,  many  of  them  destitute  of  paint 
and  clapboards,  and  were  often  surrounded 
by  stately  elms  which  proudly  spread  their 
shade,  "  the  sun's  defiance  and  the  flock's 
defense,"  as  well  as  for  ornamental  purposes^ 

The  huge  woodpiles  and  the  ancient  wells- 
were  particular  features  of  attraction.  The 
wells  were  usually  dug  a  few  rods  from  the 
house  and  the  water  was  drawn  from  the  well 
with  a  bucket  suspended  on  one  end  of  a. 
small  pole,  and  the  other  end  was  fastened  to- 
a  long  well-sweep,  so  called,  which  was  sup- 
ported by  a  strong,  upright  post,  and  so  ad- 
justed that  when  the  bucket  was  filled  it  could 
be  drawn  up  without  difficulty. 
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"The  old  oaken  bucket, 
The  iron  bound  bucket, 
The  moss  covered  bucket 
That  hung  in  the  well." 

But  later  on  the  old  well-sweep  was  dis- 
carded and  a  windlass  was  erected  over  the 
well,  and  the  bucket  was  fastened  to  a  rope 
or  chain  of  suitable  length,  and  then  lowered 
or  raised  by  the  turning  of  a  crank.  And  still 
later  on  the  windlass  has  also  been  discarded 
and  pumps  substituted,  which  are  now  in 
general  use. 

Occasionally  a  few  families  were  so  situated 
that  they  could  be  supplied  with  spring  water 
from  fountains  in  adjacent  uplands  by  means 
of  wooden  pipes. 

These  pipes  were  made  from  small  pines 
some  eight  or  ten  inches  in  diameter,  and  cut 
into  sections  about  eight  feet  long.  These 
trees  were  selected  with  great  care,  and  were 
perfectly  free  from  knots  or  other  defects. 

After  being  placed  in  position  a  hole  was 
bored  through  the  centre  and  then  one  end 
was  reamed  out  while  the  other  end  was 
worked  down  to  a  corresponding  size,  and 
when  driven  together  with  a  heavy  mallet 
they  formed  a  pipe  from  the  fountain  to  the 
house.  These  wooden  pipes  were  soon  sup- 
planted by  lead  pipe,  and  probably  there  is 
none  now  in  use. 
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The  old  tools  used  in  making  water  pipes 
were  crude  in  their  construction  and  would 
now  be  considered  as  relics  of  the  past,  while 
the  old  workmen  engaged  in  laying  down  the 
aqueducts  prided  themselves  as  being  great 
mechanics,  and  what  they  did  not  know  was 
not  worth  knowing. 

Now  having  disposed  of  the  outside  sur- 
roundings of  the  farmers'  homes,  we  will  go 
inside  for  a  further  description. 

As  we  enter  we  find  that  the  most  conspic- 
uous thing  to  be  noticed  is  the  old  family 
kitchen.  In  fact  it  was  the  real  living  room 
of  the  family,  and  during  long  winter  even- 
ings it  was  the  play-ground  of  the  children. 
Oftentimes  these  evening  sports  were  shared 
and  heightened  by  the  presence  of  neighbor- 
ing children. 

The  most  prominent  things  about  the 
kitchen  were  the  huge  fireplace  and  the  brick 
oven.  With  the  exception  of  baking-day, 
when  the  oven  was  brought  into  use,  most  of 
the  family  cooking  was  done  over  the  open 
fire.  This  of  course  brought  into  use  a  great 
variety  of  family  utensils. 

The  first  on  the  list  was  the  iron  crane 
securely  fastened  to  the  brick  jamb,  and  was 
so  adjusted  as  to  swing  in  and  out  over  the 
fire.    The  necessary  accompaniments  to  the 
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crane  were  a  variety  of  iron  hooks  of  different 
lengths,  from  which  were  suspended  the  pots 
and  kettles  used  for  culinary  purposes. 

According  to  the  old-time  custom  the  annual 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  festivals  were 
duly  observed,  and  on  these  occasions  the  old 
fireplace  was  used  for  roasting  the  Thanks- 
giving turkey  and  Christmas  goose. 

After  some  years  the  tin-kitchen,  came  into 
use,  but  did  not  supplant  the  brick  oven. 
But  finally,  when  fuel  became  more  costly, 
together  with  other  reasons,  the  fireplace  was 
bricked  up  and  the  cooking  stove  took  its 
place,  while  the  change  brought  about  a  new 
era  in  the  old  family  kitchen. 

The  big  kitchen  fire  was  usually  made  by 
placing  a  large  backlog  in  the  back  side  of  the 
fireplace,  with  another  of  equal  size  in  front 
on  the  andirons,  called  a  forestick ;  then 
smaller  and  more  combustible  wood  was 
placed  on  top.  A  fire  made  in  this  way  would 
last  for  hours!  The  fire  was  not  only  useful 
for  cooking  purposes,  but  it  furnished  light 
and  warmth  for  the  family.  With  an  occa- 
sional addition  of  pitch  knots  it  furnished 
sufficient  light  for  the  evening. 

Quite  a  variety  of  kitchen  utensils  re- 
main unmentioned.  They  consisted  mainly  of 
shovel  and  tongs,  bellows,  snuffers,  tin  lan- 
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tern,  hemlock  broom,  toast-iron,  etc.,  while  in 
the  rear  of  the  room  were  displayed  the  fam- 
ily crockery,  knives  and  forks,  pewter  plates, 
and  platters  on  the  old-time  dressers. 

Many  of  the  utensils  referred  to  were  curi- 
osities in  their  wa}%  especially  the  old  tin  lan- 
tern. It  was  made  of  perforated  tin,  and 
when  furnished  with  a  lighted  candle  inside, 
it  gave  sufficient  light  to  do  the  various  kinds 
of  work  where  a  lantern  was  needed. 

The  food  supply  is  next  to  be  considered. 
For  the  want  of  a  supply  market  it  was  neces- 
sary in  the  fall  of  the  year  to  lay  in  a  good 
quantity  of  family  stores,  which  consisted 
mainly  of  meats  of  all  kinds,  garden  vegeta- 
bles, etc.,  which  were  stored  in  the  cellar  as 
an  annex  to  the  kitchen. 

Cider  was  so  common  a  drink  in  all  families 
that  the  stock  of  family  stores  was  not  com- 
plete until  from  thirty  to  fifty  barrels  of  cider 
were  added  to  it  for  a  year's  supply.  In  view 
of  the  great  demand  for  cider  the  cider  mill 
was  as  much  of  a  necessity  in  the  neighbor- 
hood as  the  saw-  and  grist-mill. 

Whenever  it  was  necessary  to  have  lights 
to  carry  about  the  house  or  into  the  cellar, 
candles  were  in  common  use. 

They  were  also  used  for  lighting  public 
places  where  meetings,  singing-schools,  etc., 
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were  held,  therefore  candle  making  or  dip- 
ping was  among  the  household  duties.  In 
all  rooms  where  many  candles  were  needed,  a 
man  was  delegated  to  go  around  every  few 
minutes  with  his  snuffers  and  snuff  the  can- 
dles. 

In  these  early  times  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult things  about  housekeeping  was  to  keep 
the  fire  over  night.  In  cold  weather  when 
coarse  wood  was  used,  all  careful  house- 
keepers would  rake  up  the  coals  in  the  fire- 
place at  night  covering  them  with  ashes  and 
thus  keep  fire  till  morning.  But  in  warm 
weather  these  methods  were  abandoned,  and 
for  the  want  of  matches,  the  flint  and  steel 
together  with  the  tinder-box,  with  which 
most  families  were  provided,  were  used. 
And  furthermore  it  was  no  uncommon  thing 
for  the  small  boy  to  be  sent  to  the  neighbors 
to  borrow  a  light. 

The  providing  of  wearing  apparel  was  also 
a  matter  of  much  importance.  In  summer 
most  of  the  material  was  readily  found  at  the 
dry-goods  stores,  but  for  winter  wear  it  was 
the  custom  with  many  families  to  manufac- 
ture a  web  of  fulled  cloth,  so-called,  for  men, 
and  a  web  of  flannel  for  women.  This  of 
course  brought  into  use  the  old  spinning  and 
quill  wheels  and  the  hand  loom.    It  also 
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brought  into  use  the  carding  and  the  fulling- 
mill. 

The  wool  was  first  taken  to  the  carding 
mill  and  made  into  rolls,  then  returned  to  the 
home  and  spun  into  yarn  and  woven  into 
cloth. 

This  work  was  done  entirely  by  hand  and  it 
required  much  skill  on  the  part  of  the  women 
workers. 

After  that  it  was  taken  to  the  fulling  mill, 
where  it  was  fulled,  colored,  and  pressed 
ready  for  use. 

The  farmers  as  a  class  were  happy  and  con- 
tented and  were  among  our  most  substantial 
citizens.  Their  wants  were  few,  but  they  had 
the  happy  faculty  of  adapting  themselves  to 
the  circumstances  under  which  they  lived. 

GOING  TO  MEETING. 

The  farmers  were  also  a  church-going  peo- 
ple, so  much  so  that  on  Sunday  all  roads  led 
to  the  old  North  church  which  stood  on  the 
site  now  occupied  by  the  Walker  school 
building,  where  they  were  met  and  granted  a 
warm  welcome  by  the  citizens  of  the  thickly 
settled  part  of  the  town. 

In  the  rear  of  the  church  was  the  famous 
horse-block  which  was  erected  for  the  accom- 
modation of  those  who  rode  to  church  on 
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horseback.  It  consisted  of  a  round,  flat  stone 
about  seven  feet  in  diameter  and  raised  to  an 
elevation  of  four  feet  and  reached  by  a  short 
flight  of  steps.  It  has  outlived  its  usefulness 
and  is  now  resting  quietly  in  a  neighboring 
door-yard. 

The  intermission  between  sermons  was 
much  enjoyed  by  those  who  stayed  during 
the  noon  hour,  as  it  gave  them  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  each 
other  and  also  to  discuss  the  news  of  the  day. 

In  winter  a  small  foot-stove  made  of  perfo- 
rated tin  and  fastened  into  a  wooden  frame, 
holding  a  little  pan  of  coals,  was  often  used 
by  the  people  who  lived  at  a  distance  from 
the  church ;  the  same  being  replenished  by 
some  friendly  neighbor  before  returning 
home.  This  arrangement  added  much  to  the 
warmth  and  comfort  of  those  who  had  a  long 
ride  in  cold  weather. 

During  the  intermission  in  winter  the 
elderly  people  were  often  invited  to  the  hos- 
pitable homes  of  the  neighbors  where  they 
found  a  good  warm  fire  blazing  out  from  the 
great  kitchen  fireplace  which  afforded  real 
home  comforts.  And  perhaps,  in  accordance 
with  the  usual  custom,  a  mug  of  cider  was 
passed  round  as  a  pledge  of  lasting  friend- 
ship. 
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In  reciting  these  incidents  of  my  early 
church-going  clays,  mere  boy  that  I  was,  I  am 
free  to  say  that  I  received  impressions  that 
will  be  as  lasting  as  my  life.  My  recollections 
of  these  days  are  so  vivid  that  I  remember 
with  much  distinctness  and  pleasure  the 
inside  appearance  of  the  church.  The  con- 
gregation, the  high  pulpit  and  pastor  with 
the  sounding-board  overhead,  the  singers  in 
the  rear,  and  more  particularly  the  old  men's 
pew  at  the  base  of  the  pulpit.  The  vener- 
able men  that  sat  there  were  really  an  object 
lesson  long  to  be  remembered.  And  I  have 
often  thought  the  measure  of  my  ambition 
would  be  full  if  I  could  be  permitted  to  ap- 
proach old  age  with  that  calmness  and  resig- 
nation that  their  countenances  exhibited. 

Later  on  the  old  church  building  passed 
into  other  hands,  and  still  later  on  it  was  des- 
troyed by  fire. 

About  the  year  1832,  that  part  of  the  con- 
gregation living  at  West  Concord  and  vicinity 
withdrew  and  built  a  new  meeting-house  which 
was  dedicated  January  15,  1833. 

The  new  society  thus  formed  was  for  a  long- 
time under  the  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  Asa  P. 
Tenney,  whose  labors  were  highly  acceptable 
and  useful. 

Since  then  new  churches  have  been  built 
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and  new  societies  formed  in  different  parts  of 
the  city,  which  clearly  shows  that  the  inhab- 
itants of  Concord  are  really  a  church-going 
people. 

EARLY  SCHOOL-DAYS. 

My  early  school-days  were  in  sad  contrast 
with  my  early  church-going  days  and  my  recol- 
lections about  which  are  distasteful  in  the 
extreme.  In  the  first  place  the  old  schoolhouses 
were  mere  cattle-pens  and  were  noted  by  the 
absence  of  everything  that  tended  to  the 
comfort  of  the  pupils.  I  have  often  thought 
the  carpenters  and  builders  vied  with  each 
other  in  making  the  old  schoolhouses  as  dis- 
agreeable as  possible. 

The  seats  often  consisted  of  rude  benches 
and  the  rooms  were  heated  by  a  large,  open 
fire  which  resulted  in  a  very  uneven  temper- 
ature, so  that  the  pupils  that  sat  on  the  front 
seats  suffered  by  the  extreme  heat,  while 
those  in  the  back  seats  suffered  equally  with 
the  cold. 

Next,  the  old  masters  were  in  many  in- 
stances first-class  tyrants ;  the  tattler,  the 
ferrule,  and  the  rattan  were  always  on  hand 
to  enforce  their  authority.  There  was  no 
more  familiarity  between  the  masters  and 
their  pupils  than  as  if  they  did  not  speak  the 
same  language.    In  fact,  there  was  so  much 
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turmoil  and  friction  in  the  school-room  that 
the  pupils  could  not  be  good  even  when  they 
wanted  to  be. 

Much  of  the  friction  there  was  caused  by 
the  punishment  of  pupils  for  what  they  did 
outside  of  the  school-grounds,  and  unfortu- 
nately this  punishment  was  generally  approved 
by  the  parents. 

Now  I  am  no  stranger  in  school  matters, 
having  served  many  years  in  the  capacity  of 
teacher  and  superintendent.  While  I  am  in 
favor  of  strict  discipline  in  the  school-room 
I  know  by  experience  that  this  can  be  secured 
by  milder  methods.  To  illustrate,  I  met  my 
pupils  as  my  equals,  and  treated  them  as  such, 
and  as  a  result,  good  order  was  maintained. 

But  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  those  old 
obnoxious  methods  have  all  passed  away,  and 
to-day  the  city  of  Concord  can  boast  of  hav- 
ing as  complete  a  school  system,  both  as  to 
teachers  and  superintendent,  together  with 
schoolhouses  and  school-grounds,  as  any  city 
in  New  England. 
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NOTABLE  EVENTS  IN  CONCORD. 

GENERAL  JACKSON'S  VISIT  IN  1833. 

My  recollections  of  the  visit  of  General 
Jackson  to  Concord  would  not  be  very  vivid 
had  it  not  been  for  the  presence  of  several 
military  companies  which  were  present  on 
that  occasion.  It  is  true  that  the  occasion 
drew  out  an  immense  concourse  of  people 
numbering  many  thousands,  but  I  have  no 
particular  recollection  of  the  general  proceed- 
ings any  farther  than  to  suppose  that  they 
were  carried  out  according  to  previous  ar- 
rangements ;  but  my  recollections,  centre 
particularly  on  the  military  companies — one 
in  particular  was  a  light  infantry  company 
from  the  now  city  of  Keene,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Gen.  James  Wilson,  who  afterwards 
ran  as  a  Whig  candidate  for  governor  and  also 
a  member  of  congress. 

The  Keene  company  was  accompanied  by  a 
splendid  band,  having  at  its  command  several 
choice  pieces  of  music.  One  of  them,  I  re- 
member, was  called  the  Keene  tune,  which 
they  played  for  all  it  was  worth. 

The  attention  shown  to  the  Keene  company 
naturally  created  a  spirit  of  rivalry  between 
that  company  and  others  which  were  present. 
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This  was  particularly  the  case  with  the 
Jackson  Rifle  company  from  the  Borough, 
the  members  of  which  were  all  stalwart 
men  and  also  stalwart  Democrats  of  the 
Jackson  stamp. 

The  company  was  officered  as  follows : 
Captain,  Jeremiah  Fowler ;  first  lieutenant, 
Eben  F.  Elliott ;  second  lieutenant,  Nathaniel 
Rolfe. 

This  company  also  had  a  fine  band  of 
music,  which  was  able  after  a  few  hours' 
practice  to  play  the  same  music  as  that  of  the 
Keene  band.  This  fact,  together  with  the 
name  of  the  company  and  the  politics  of  the 
men,  made  it  the  general  favorite  of  the 
occasion. 

On  the  day  following,  the  president  left 
town  on  his  return  to  Washington. 

WHIG  CELEBRATION. 

Next  in  order  of  the  notable  events  in 
Concord  was  the  great  Whig  demonstration 
on  the  seventeenth  of  June,  1840. 

Before  I  proceed  to  speak  of  that  event  I 
wish  to  state  briefly  what  circumstances  led 
to  it.  It  was  during  the  campaign  for  the 
election  of  a  president  and  vice-president  for 
the  next  four  years.  Gen.  William  Henry 
Harrison  was  the  Whig  candidate  and  Martin 
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Van  Buren  the  Democratic  candidate.  Van 
Buren's  candidacy  was  for  a  reelection ;  he 
having  been  elected  to  the  presidency  in  1836. 

I  do  not  understand  that  there  was  any  par- 
ticular party  platform  except  in  opposition  to 
the  party  in  power. 

General  Harrison  had  won  a  national  dis- 
tinction in  the  late  wars  against  the  Indians 
and  his  most  decisive  victory  was  over  the 
celebrated  Indian  chief,  Tecumseh,  at  the 
Battle  of  Tippecanoe.  This  gave  him  a 
national  reputation  and  was  the  direct  cause 
of  his  nomination  for  the  presidency.  John 
Tyler  of  Virginia  was  the  candidate  for  the 
vice-president  on  the  same  ticket. 

Mr.  Tyler  as  a  candidate  was  a  mere  fig- 
urehead on  the  ticket,  as  it  will  be  seen  that 
all  the  enthusiasm  of  the  campaign  was  cen- 
tered on  General  Harrison. 

The  course  pursued  by  the  Democrats  at 
the  beginning  of  the  campaign  contributed 
largely  to  the  Whig  success.  There  had 
been  several  heavy  defalcations  during  the 
Van  Buren  administration,  amounting  to 
millions,  which  the  Democrats  either  denied 
or  condoned. 

Candidate  Harrison  was  a  man  of  moderate 
means,  living  in  a  humble  way.  The  Demo- 
crats made  a  terrible  mistake  in  taunting  him 
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with  it.  The  unfortunate  expression  in  one 
of  their  newspapers  was,  "  Give  him  a  yearly 
pension  of  $2,000  and  a  barrel  of  hard  cider 
and  he  would  spend  the  remainder  of  his 
days  contented,  in  a  log  cabin." 

This  expression  really  furnished  the  ground- 
work for  the  campaign  that  followed. 

From  now  on,  immense  processions  with 
log  cabins  for  accompaniments  were  seen  in 
every  large  town  and  city,  with  those  corres- 
ponding in  size  in  the  smaller  towns  and  ham- 
lets. 

The  so-called  log  cabins  were  built  by  set- 
ting up  a  slight  frame  and  when  covered  with 
slabs,  bark  side  out,  and  decorated  with  the 
paraphernalia  of  a  Western  life,  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  genuine  log  cabins. 

In  returning  to  the  celebration  in  Concord 
I  can  truly  say  that  the  gathering  was 
immense.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  this 
was  before  the  days  of  railroads  and  most  of 
the  crowd  came  into  town  with  single  teams, 
and  as  a  result  the  public  and  private  stables 
were  filled  to  overflowing,  and  even  hitching 
posts  outside  were  at  a  premium. 

In  addition  to  the  single  teams  organized 
delegations  came  in  from  Franklin  and  War- 
ner, accompanied  by  representative  men  of 
the  towns,  together  with  log  cabins  drawn  by 
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six  or  eight  horses  all  ready  to  enter  the  pro- 
cession. 

The  procession  was  formed  on  Main  street 
at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  and  marched  to  Rumford 
square.  At  that  place  appropriate  exercises 
were  held,  the  principal  feature  being  an  ad- 
dress by  Daniel  Webster. 

This  square  was  at  that  time  an  open 
space  between  School  and  Center  streets, 
through  which  now  runs  Rumford  street. 

During  the  day  everything  possible  was 
done  to  swell  the  excitement,  and  all  seemed 
to  vie  with  each  other  in  this  direction. 
While  the  excitement  was  at  fever  heat,  it 
was  not  confined  to  Concord  alone  ;  it  was 
so  everywhere,  North,  South,  East,  and  West. 

For  the  purpose  of  putting  on  record  the 
final  termination  of  one  of  the  most  notable 
political  campaigns  that  the  country  ever 
witnessed,  I  digress  a  little  from  my  former 
purpose.  As  the  campaign  progressed,  the 
excitement  was  much  increased  by  the  intro- 
duction of  campaign  songs  by  the  hundreds 
which  were  sung  by  every  Whig  schoolboy 
in  the  land,  as  well  as  by  the  grown  people. 
These  songs  were  all  called  "  Tippecanoe 
songs  "  and  they  all  ended  with  the  popular 
refrain,  "  Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  too."  One  of 
these  I  well  remember  was  in  part  as  follows  : 
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"  What  has  caused  this  great  commotion, 

All  our  country  through? 
It  is  the  ball  that 's  rolling  on 

For  Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  too." 

In  addition  to  the  songs,  there  were  Tip- 
pecanoe medals,  badges,  flags,  etc.  And 
furthermore,  the  following  mottoes  were 
scattered  broadcast  by  the  thousand :  "Van 
Buren's  policy — fifty  cents  a  day  and  French 
soup" — "Harrison's  policy — two  dollars  a 
day  and  roast  beef." 

At  this  stage  of  the  campaign  or  long  be- 
fore the  day  of  election,  it  might  well  be 
said  that  everything  had  changed,  from  ex- 
citement to  a  regular  tempest.  From  now 
on,  Harrison's  election  was  conceded,  and  the 
Democrats  ceased  to  offer  anything  in  the 
shape  of  opposition.  When  the  day  of  elec- 
tion came  round,  the  returns  showed  that 
Harrison  had  received  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  popular  vote,  and  had  also 
received  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  of  the 
electoral  votes,  while  Van  Buren  received 
only  sixty. 

This  election  was  unlike  many  others  that 
have  since  taken  place,  as  it  created  no  angry 
passions  or  unpleasant  feelings  between  the 
parties. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1841,  Harrison  was 
inaugurated   president   and  for   one  short 
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month  he  gave  evidence  of  having  a  popular 
administration,  but  on  the  4th  of  April  fol- 
lowing, after  a  few  days'- illness,  he  died  and 
Vice-President  Tyler  became  his  successor. 

Soon  after,  Mr.  Tyler  found  himself  in  op- 
position to  the  party  which  elected  him,  and 
immediately  antagonism  sprang  up.  His 
first  act  was  to  veto  the  bill  passed  by  the 
Whigs  for  the  establishment  of  a  United 
States  bank.  I  well  remember  the  night  that 
this  news  came  into  Concord;  and  those  in 
opposition  to  the  bank  were  so  well  pleased 
that  the  event  was  celebrated  b}^  holding  a 
public  meeting,  and  the  firing  of  a  national 
salute. 

For  this  act  of  treachery  he  was  denounced 
by  the  Whigs  and  consequently  the  most  of 
the  members  of  his  cabinet  resigned.  Un- 
fortunately for  him,  his  treachery  to  the 
Whigs  failed  to  secure  for  him  the  confidence 
of  the  Democrats.  And  finally  his  entire  ad- 
ministration was  one  of  a  series  of  conflicts 
with  one  party  or  the  other,  and  at  its  end 
it  might  well  be  said  of  him  that  he  came 
into  office  with  little  or  no  opposition,  and 
went  out  with  none  at  all. 
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THOMAS  W.  DORR. 

In  the  winter  of  1842  Concord  was  treated 
to  a  sensation  of  a  peculiar  nature,  but  it  was 
of  short  duration.  Thomas  W.  Dorr,  who 
claimed  to  be  governor  of  Rhode  Island  and 
was  the  leader  in  an  insurrection  in  that 
state,  came  to  Concord  for  the  purpose,  as  it 
appears,  of  getting  the  sympathy  of  the  Con- 
cord people  in  the  support  of  his  treasonable 
undertakings,  he  being  under  indictment  for 
high  treason  at  the  time. 

He  spent  a  few  days  quietly  in  consulta- 
tion with  his  choice  friends  before  he  pub- 
licly made  known  his  purpose  which  he 
finally  did  in  a  public  address  delivered  in 
the  old  town  hall,  occupying  several  hours. 

Notwithstanding  the  speech  was  well  de- 
livered and  it  was  followed  by  a  complimen- 
tary address  together  with  resolutions  by  one 
of  our  leading  citizens,  the  fact  that  the 
speaker  was  guilty  of  high  treason  committed 
in  a  sister  state  made  all  attempts  futile  to 
give  the  matter  a  political  complexion  or  even 
to  get  the  sympathy  of  the  audience. 

On  the  following  day  Mr.  Dorr  left  town  a 
wiser  if  not  a  better  man. 
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A  POLITICAL  DEBATE. 

Probably  many  of  our  oldest  citizens  well 
remember  the  great  debate  between  the  Hon. 
John  P.  Hale  and  Hon.  Franklin  Pierce  which 
took  place  at  a  public  meeting  held  in  the  old 
North  church,  June  5,  1845,  as  it  was  the 
only  place  large  enough  to  accommodate  the 
crowd,  bat  perhaps  they  have  forgotten  the 
circumstances  which  led  up  to  it.  Therefore, 
it  may  be  well  to  put  them  on  record  while 
referring  to  the  same. 

During  the  great  political  campaign  of 
1840,  which  resulted  in  the  election  of  Presi- 
dent Harrison,  no  allusion  was  made  to 
slavery  or  its  extension,  as  a  political  issue. 
But  during  the  last  days  of  President  Ty- 
ler's administration  (who  became  president 
through  the  death  of  President  Harrison)  the 
subject  of  slavery  extension  became  a  prom- 
inent issue,  and  therefore  the  presidential 
campaign  of  1844,  with  James  K.  Polk  as  a 
candidate,  opened  with  the  great  political 
issue — that  of  the  annexation  of  Texas. 

At  that  time  there  was  a  strong  opposition 
shown  by  both  political  parties  to  this  annex- 
ation scheme,  at  the  North  and  more  particu- 
larly in  New  Hampshire,  and  the  Hon.  John 
P.  Hale  was  elected  to  congress  in  opposition 
to  the  said  annexation. 
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The  presidential  campaign  of  1844,  which 
resulted  in  the  election  of  James  K.  Polk  to 
the  presidency,  opened  with  a  new  political 
platform,  that  of  the  annexation  of  Texas ; 
that  territory  having  just  been  taken  from 
Mexico  and  was  now  an  independent  republic 
asking  for  an  admission  into  the  Union. 

As  time  wore  on  the  opposition  to  annex- 
ation grew  less  daily,  and  at  last  it  became 
a  party  measure,  and  of  course  all  members 
of  our  congressional  delegation,  including 
the  Hon.  John  P.  Hale,  were  expected  to 
favor  the  measure.  Mr.  Hale  looked  upon 
the  whole  movement  as  being  in  favor  of 
slavery  extension,  and  when  he  was  asked  to 
favor  the  measure  he  flatly  refused. 

As  a  consequence  he  was  asked  to  resign 
his  seat  in  congress,  and  this  he  also  refused 
to  do.  Then  an  attempt  was  made  to  read 
him  out  of  his  party. 

As  to  the  debate,  it  can  well  be  termed  a 
battle  of  the  giants.  As  there  is  probably  no 
official  report  in  existence,  the  trend  of  the 
same  can  better  be  imagined  than  described. 
Mr.  Hale  commenced  by  saying  that  all  the 
phials  of  party  wrath  had  been  poured  out 
upon  his  head,  and  that  his  party  had  left 
him,  instead  of  his  leaving  the  party. 

For  nearly  an  hour  he  made  the  most  elo- 
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quent  and  unanswerable  argument  in  his 
defense,  and  he  closed  by  saying :  "  The 
measure  of  my  ambition  will  be  full,  if,  when 
my  wife  and  children  shall  repair  to  my  grave 
to  drop  a  tear  of  affection  to  my  memory,  the}?" 
may  read  on  my  tombstone,  he  who  lies  beneath 
surrendered  place  and  power  rather  than  bow 
down  and  worship  slavery."  I  well  remem- 
ber that  his  closing  remarks  went  through  the 
audience  like  an  electric  shock,  and  I  thought 
at  the  time,  that  it  was  the  most  noble  senti- 
ment that  I  ever  heard  uttered. 

During  Mr.  Hale's  remarks  he  was  fre- 
quently interrupted  by  outside  parties,  to 
whom  he  gave  respectful  attention,  but  made 
no  reply,  except  to  say,  while  pointing  to 
them,  that  in  the  language  of  John  Randolph 
of  Virginia,  he  neither  envied  the  head  nor 
the  heart  of  any  Northern  man  who  advocated 
slavery. 

In  General  Pierce's  reply,  I  can  truly  say 
that  he  was  equal  to  the  emergency.  Every 
argument  that  was  used  by  Mr.  Hale  was  met 
in  the  order  in  which  it  was  made.  Those 
who  remember  General  Pierce  as  a  debater 
can  well  imagine  the  intensity  of  excitement 
that  prevailed. 

As  usual  the  friends  of  each  claimed  the 
victory,  but  judging  by  subsequent  events, 
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namely:  Mr.  Hale's  election  to  the  United 
States  senate  for  several  successive  terms,  it 
was  clearly  shown  who  was  in  the  right. 

ELECTION  DAY. 

Election  day  was  really  the  great  day  of 
all  the  year  in  Concord.  This  came  on 
Thursday  of  the  first  week  in  June  when  the 
new  governor  took  his  seat.  The  members 
of  the  legislature  were  all  on  hand  by  Wednes- 
day sure,  while  many  of  them  came  into  town 
on  Tuesday.  This  gave  them  a  chance  to 
look  up  boarding  places.  For  the  lack  of 
railroad  facilities,  they  were  obliged  to  stay 
in  Concord  during  the  entire  session.  On 
Wednesday,  the  members  of  both  branches 
met  in  their  respective  halls,  chose  their  pre- 
siding officers,  and  canvassed  the  votes  for 
governor.  The  inauguration  ceremonies 
came  on  Thursday,  when  the  governor  met 
both  branches  of  the  legislature  in  joint 
convention  in  Representatives'  hall,  and 
consisted  in  taking  the  oath  of  office  and 
delivering  his  inaugural  address.  All  appro- 
priate ceremonies  being  over,  the  members 
were  formed  in  a  procession  and  preceded  by 
the  Concord  Light  Infantry,  marched  to  the 
old  North  meeting-house  where  the  election 
sermon  was  preached.  The  sermon  was 
preached  by   a   clergyman    previously  ap- 
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pointed  by  the  governor  and  council  or  by 
the  legislature. 

The  appointment  was  considered  as  a  com- 
pliment of  the  highest  order  and  of  course 
the  one  selected  was  called  upon  to  do  his 
best.  But  as  politics  had  much  to  do  with 
the  selection,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  dis- 
continue the  practice,  and  the  last  sermon  was 
preached  in  1831. 

Thus  far  my  description  of  the  day  relates 
only  to  the  legislature,  but  that  is  only  a  fair 
beginning,  for  the  day  was  notable  in  many 
other  respects.  Preparations  for  the  day 
commenced  in  May,  when  everything  was  put 
in  readiness  for  the  occasion,  in  doors  and 
out.  Also  painting  and  papering  and  general 
repairs  were  completed  in  time.  Wood  for 
the  next  season  was  all  piled  or  housed  in  its 
proper  place.  Contracts  for  house  building, 
etc.,  were  timed  to  be  completed  by  Election 
day. 

Farmers  were  not  of  much  account  unless 
they  had  their  planting  all  done  in  season  for 
the  holiday.  When  the  day  arrived  out-of- 
town  visitors  flocked  in,  all  arrayed  in  their 
best  and  eager  to  participate  in  the  festivities 
of  the  occasion,  and  for  a  time  they  fairly 
took  possession  of  the  state  house  grounds 
and  the  streets  adjoining. 
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Booths  for  the  sale  of  edibles,  etc.,  were 
erected  on  Main  street  in  front  of  the  state 
house  and  the  occasion  was  also  graced  with 
a  good  supply  of  peddlers'  wagons,  the  owners 
of  which  were  all  eager  to  make  a  dollar. 
Their  motto  was,  to  "  make  the  dollar — hon- 
estly if  they  could,  but  be  sure  to  make  it." 

In  addition  to  the  victualing  stand,  basket 
peddlers  were  on  hand  for  the  sale  of  sheet 
gingerbread,  a  very  choice  article,  and  one 
that  was  much  sought  for  by  the  small  boy. 
I  think  the  art  of  making  it  is  among  the  lost 
arts  as  I  have  not  seen  anything  of  the  kind 
in  the  market  for  years. 

The  festivities  of  Election  day  were  not 
confined  to  those  alone  who  were  present  in 
Concord,  for  the  day  was  generally  observed 
as  a  holiday  by  those  living  in  the  adjoining 
towns.  The  housewives  of  many  families 
made  a  big  loaf  of  Election  cake. 

This  was  a  custom  of  long  standing. 
When  the  proposition  was  first  made  to 
change  the  day  of  Election  from  summer  to 
winter,  and  from  annual  to  biennial,  I  think 
if  the  wishes  of  the  citizens  had  been  fully 
considered,  the  proposition  would  have  been 
voted  down  two  to  one. 
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REGIMENTAL  MUSTER  DAY. 

Regimental  muster  day  occurred  in  Con- 
cord once  in  three  years,  and  was  really  a 
notable  day.  It  came  under  the  old  New 
Hampshire  militia  law.  The  regiment  was 
No.  11  and  was  composed  of  companies  in 
Concord,  Pembroke,  Hooksett,  Bow,  and 
Allenstown.  Therefore,  it  was  only  fair  and 
equitable  that  the  musters  should  be  held, 
one  year  in  Concord,  one  year  in  Pembroke, 
and  one  in  Hooksett. 

The  Columbian  artillery,  Concord  light 
infantry,  Concord  cavalry,  and  the  Borough 
Rifle  company  constituted  the  uniformed 
Concord  companies.  There  were  also  four 
non-uniformed  companies.  The  latter  were 
called,  by  way  of  derision,  "  slam-bang "  or 
44  string-bean  "  companies. 

Under  the  old  militia  law,  every  able- 
bodied  man,  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and 
forty-five,  was  obliged  to  do  military  duty 
twice  a  year  unless  legally  exempt.  This 
duty  consisted  of  May  training  and  one  gen- 
eral muster  day.  A  few  days  before,  every 
man  was  warned  to  appear  at  a  certain  place, 
armed  and  equipped  as  the  law  directs  for 
military  inspection  and  review.  The  law 
required  every  soldier  to  be  armed  with  a 
musket  with  iron  ramrod,  and  equipped  with 
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a  bayonet  and  scabbard,  canteen  and  knap- 
sack, cartridge-box  and  belt,  priming  wire 
and  brush,  and  two  spare  flints. 

A  nominal  fine  was  imposed  for  any  defi- 
ciency and  was  deducted  from  the  soldier's 
pay. 

The  May  trainings  were  usually  held  in 
the  vicinity  where  the  company  was  located, 
and  only  for  the  afternoon.  However,  it  was 
the  custom  in  extreme  old  times  for  the  sol- 
diers to  repair  to  the  officers'  homes  before 
daylight  on  the  morning  of  training  day, 
when  the  officers  stood  treat  for  the  crowd. 

It  was  said  that  on  one  occasion,  tardiness 
on  the  part  of  the  officer  was  resented  by  a 
soldier,  who  shot  his  handkerchief  through 
the  front  door.  This  might  be  considered 
a  rash  act,  but  it  met  the  approval  of  the 
crowd,  for  it  brought  on  the  required  refresh- 
ments, and  all  decided  that  the  end  justified 
the  means. 

Breakfast  was  also  served  to  all  who  chose 
to  remain.  While  the  appearance  of  any 
soldier  on  parade  dressed  in  a  grotesque  man- 
ner was  strictly  forbidden  by  law,  occasion- 
ally such  a  thing  would  take  place,  much  to 
the  annoyance  of  the  officer  in  command. 
At  one  of  these  trainings,  I  remember  a  sol- 
dier appeared  all  "armed  and  equipped"  for 
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lots  of  fun,  but  the  anticipated  fun  was 
nipped  in  the  bud  bj  the  captain,  who  placed 
him  under  arrest  and  marched  him  to  a 
remote  corner  of  the  training  field  and  kept 
him  under  guard  during  the  afternoon. 
Before  the  company  was  dismissed  at  night 
the  soldier  was  allowed  to  return  to  his  place 
in  the  ranks,  having  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  had  been  playing  a  losing  game. 

The  regimental  muster  of  the  entire  regi- 
ment occurred  late  in  September,  when  all 
the  companies  appeared  on  parade.  When 
the  muster  took  place  in  Concord,  the  sol- 
diers were  warned  to  appear  at  some  point 
near  the  north  end  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Washington  house.  The  hour  of  meeting- 
was  at  6 :  30  a.  m.,  and  those  living  at  a  dis- 
tance were  for  once  called  early  risers. 

The  regiment  was  formed  on  Main  street 
and  marched  around  the  Walker  barn  across 
the  bridge  to  the  island  now  owned  by  the 
Hon.  Joseph  B.  Walker.  The  Northern 
railroad  now  runs  through  the  muster  field, 
and  the  hundreds  who  pass  up  and  down  on 
the  cars,  daily,  little  realize  that  they  are 
passing  over  historic  ground. 

After  the  regiment  was  formed  on  the  field 
it  was  ordered  into  position  to  receive  the 
reviewing  officers  and  the  regimental  inspec- 
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tor.  These  dignitaries  remained  at  their 
headquarters  in  some  hotel  until  wanted. 
At  the  proper  time  they  were  escorted  to  the 
field  by  some  one  of  the  companies  detailed 
for  that  purpose.  There  were  two  companies 
of  light  infantry  in  the  regiment,  the  Con- 
cord and  the  Hooksett,  and  it  was  the  cus- 
tom to  select  one  of  these  companies  to  do 
escort  duty. 

As  it  was  considered  an  honor  of  high 
order,  it  necessarily  created  a  feeling  of  jeal- 
ousy between  the  companies  that  lasted  from 
year  to  year.  The  reviewing  officers  took 
their  places  at  the  head  of  the  regiment, 
when  it  was  ordered  to  pass  in  review.  The 
review  being  over,  the  regiment  was  ordered 
to  prepare  for  inspection,  which  was  to  see  it" 
every  soldier  had  the  necessary  equipments. 

This  inspection  to-day  would  be  laughable 
in  the  extreme.  At  the  order  from  the  cap- 
tain every  soldier ,  drew  the  ramrod  and 
placed  it  in  the  barrel  of  the  musket,  and 
when  the  inspector  came  along  lie  took  the 
piece,  snapped  the  lock,  and  also  gave  it  an 
upward  shake.  This  was  to  see  if  the  gun 
was  clean.  He  then  returned  it  and  passed 
in  the  rear  of  the  soldier,  inspected  the  cart- 
ridge box  and  the  other  equipments,  includ- 
ing the  two  spare  flints. 
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After  the  inspection  was  over,  the  review- 
ing officers  returned  to  their  quarters,  and 
the  regiment  was  dismissed  for  dinner.  The 
uniformed  companies  came  back  on  to  Main 
street  and  dined  together  at  their  head- 
quarters. 

Many  of  these  companies  had  fancy  drills 
which  they  practised  in  going  to  and  from 
the  muster  field,  much  to  the  amusement  of 
the  spectators.  The  non-uniformed  com- 
panies stacked  their  arms  and  procured  their 
dinners  as  best  they  could.  Upon  the  re- 
forming of  the  regiment,  the  afternoon  exer- 
cises consisted  of  regimental  drills,  and  occa- 
sionally a  sham  fight.  When  the  latter  took 
place,  the  colonel  commanding  was  pretty 
sure  to  place  the  two  light  infantry  com- 
panies on  the  same  side.  The  concluding 
exercises  being  over,  the  regiment  was  finally 
dismissed. 

These  regimental  gatherings  were  of  such 
doubtful  character  that  this  had  much  to  do 
with  the  final  repeal  of  the  old  militia  laws 
which  took  place  in  1853.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  there  were  some  thirty  regiments 
in  the  state,  and  the  regimental  musters  were 
of  daily  occurrence  from  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember to  the  middle  of  October.  This  gave 
a  small  army  of  peddlers,  gamblers,  etc.,  an 
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opportunity  to  follow  in  their  train,  and 
their  influence  upon  the  people  of  the  sev- 
eral communities  can  well  be  imagined.  This 
had  much  to  do  with  the  final  repeal  of  all 
the  old  militia  laws  which  was  heralded  with 
delight  by  all  good  citizens. 

TOWN-MEETING  DAY. 

Another  place  of  resort  once  a  year  which 
affords  pleasant  memories,  was  the  old  town 
house  where  the  annual  town-meetings  were 
held.  It  stood  on  the  site  now  occupied  hy 
the  City  Hall  building.  It  stood  end  to  the 
street  but  far  enough  back  to  give  ample 
room  in  front  for  all  purposes.  It  was  two 
stories  high  with  a  cupola  on  top.  The  top 
story  was  used  for  a  court  room,  and  the 
lower  room  for  the  transaction  of  town  busi- 
ness and  was  called  the  Town  hall. 

The  main  entrance  was  a  big  front  door 
which  opened  into  a  long  entry  that  extended 
the  whole  width  of  the  building,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  stairways  which  led  to  the  court 
room  above.  There  were  two  doors  opening 
from  the  entry  into  the  main  hall.  On  the 
right,  after  entering  the  hall,  stood  the  mod- 
erator's desk  on  an  elevated  platform,  and 
was  reached  by  a  short  flight  of  steps.  It 
was  large  enough  to  hold,  besides  the  moder- 
ator, the  town  clerk  and  selectmen.    In  front 
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of  the  desk  was  the  main  floor,  while  on  the 
south  side  were  rows  of  seats  of  the  rudest  kind 
but  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  building. 

The  annual  town-meetings  were  opened  on 
the  morning  of  the  second  Tuesday  in  March 
and  generally  lasted  through  the  week.  This 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  for  the  reason  that 
all  the  town  business  for  the  year,  both  po- 
litical and  financial,  was  transacted  during 
these  days. 

There  was  so  much  interest  felt  in  the  re- 
sult of  the  election  that  the  selectmen,  during 
the  preceding  week,  gave  public  hearings  for 
the  partisans  of  both  parties  to  be  present 
and  assist  in  regulating  the  check-list.  As  the 
law  was,  the  selectmen  had  the  right  to  say 
what  names  should  go  on  the  list,  and  what 
names  should  be  kept  off.  Therefore  the 
political  complexion  of  the  board  had  much 
to  do  with  the  result  of  the  election,  and  thus 
the  office  of  a  selectman  was  of  more  impor- 
tance than  any  other  office  in  town.  Early 
in  the  morning  of  town-meeting  day,  teams 
were  sent  out  into  the  rural  districts  to  bring 
in  the  voters,  while  in  some  places  the  local 
interest  was  such  that  many  of  them  came 
into  town  with  their  own  teams.  One  well- 
known  locality  would  come  under  this  head, 
namely,  the  Borough,  which  was  situated  at 
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the  north  end  of  the  town,  where  the  voters, 
almost  to  a  man,  were  Democrats.  And  the 
hearts  of  the  local  Democracy  were  made  glad 
when  the  "  Borough  Boys  "  came  into  town 
in  force. 

At  the  opening  of  the  polls  on  the  first 
morning  of  the  election  it  was  the  custom  of 
the  chairman  of  the  selectmen  to  stand  at  the 
main  entrance  with  the  ballot-box  without  the 
check-list,  to  receive  votes  for  the  election  of 
the  moderator,  and  the  men,  after  voting, 
passed  into  the  house.  The  voting  was 
watched  with  much  interest  from  an  elevated 
position  to  detect  illegal  voting. 

On  one  occasion  a  prominent  politician 
was  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ballot-box, 
twice  during  the  balloting,  and  he  was  at 
once  charged  with  double  voting.  There  was 
a  great  uproar  at  the  time,  but  the  matter  did 
not  stop  here.  The  accuser  was  at  once  pros- 
ecuted by  the  accused  for  willful  and  ma- 
licious libel.  The  case  was  in  court  for  a 
long  time,  but  as  it  was  of  a  political  nature, 
it  was  impossible  to  get  a  verdict  and  was 
finally  dropped.  The  elevated  position  re- 
ferred to  was  composed  of  a  number  of  fire- 
hooks  resting  on  crossbeams  which  were  used 
for  pulling  down  burning  buildings. 

After  the  moderator  was  chosen  the  balance 
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of  the  voting  was  done  by  the  use  of  the 
check-list,  and  every  voter  was  obliged  to 
pass  up  a  short  flight  of  stairs  in  front  of  the 
moderator's  desk,  deposit  his  vote  in  the  bal- 
lot-box, then  pass  down  on  the  other  side. 
The  process  of  voting  was  much  facilitated 
by  the  forming  of  a  line  which  sometimes  ex- 
tended twice  the  length  of  the  hall.  But  it 
was  a  laborious  task  at  the  best,  as  the  check- 
list contained  some  two  thousand  names. 
After  the  balloting  was  through  for  the  day 
and  the  polls  were  closed,  most  of  the  crowd 
returned  to  their  homes,  but  all  came  back 
the  next  morning  bright  and  early  all  ready 
for  another  day's  work. 

After  the  elective  offices  were  all  filled  the 
meeting  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of 
the  whole  for  the  consideration  of  town  affairs. 
This  often  drew  out  heated  discussions  be- 
tween such  men  as  Richard  Bradley,  Joseph 
Low,  and  Samuel  Coffin,  on  one  side,  and 
Isaac  Hill,  Robert  Davis,  and  Joseph  Robin- 
son on  the  opposite  side.  These  discussions 
were  much  enjoyed  by  all  who  were  inter- 
ested in  the  management  of  town  affairs. 

Town-meeting  days  were  in  one  sense  holi- 
days, as  they  gave  the  people  of  the  outlying 
districts  an  opportunity  to  renew  old  acquaint- 
ances and  talk  over  the  news  of  the  day. 
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In  1853  the  city  charter  was  adopted  thus 
ending  these  yearly  gatherings,  but  the  pleas- 
ant memories  connected  with  them  still 
remained. 

lUCHATiD  M.  JOHNSON. 

Richard  M.  Johnson's  visit  to  Concord  in 
October,  1843,  was  an  event  worthy  of  notice. 
He  had  a  national  reputation  obtained  from 
two  sources,  namely :  His  reputation  as  an 
Indian  fighter,  and  as  being  the  vice-president 
during  Van  Buren's  administration,  and  was 
also  the  defeated  candidate  for  the  vice-presi- 
dency in  the  campaign  of  1840. 

However,  the  courtesies  shown  him  were 
more  particularly  on  account  of  his  being  in 
command  of  a  regiment  at  the  battle  of  the 
Thames,  in  which  the  celebrated  Indian  chief 
Tecumseh  was  killed,  and  it  was  claimed  that 
it  was  done  by  Colonel  Johnson's  own  hand. 

He  met  with  a  warm  reception  from  all  our 
leading  citizens,  as  fortunately  the  occasion 
was  without  any  political  significance. 

The  exercises  of  the  da}7  consisted  of  a 
procession  composed  of  citizens,  soldiers, 
etc.,  which  marched  to  Representatives'  hall, 
where  Colonel  Johnson  was  introduced  to 
the  assembled  multitude.  In  the  afternoon 
a  dinner  was  served  in  the  hall  of  the  Eagle 
hotel.  The  afternoon  speaking  was  principally 
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by  Colonel  Johnson  who  related  minutely 
the  circumstances  of  the  battle,  and  he  closed 
by  saying  in  answer  to  a  direct  question,  "  In 
my  own  opinion,  I  did  kill  Tecumseh."  In 
the  evening  a  public  levee  was  held  at  the 
Eagle  hotel,  where  great  numbers  had  the 
pleasure  of  a  personal  introduction. 

The  day  following  he  left  town,  and  con- 
tinued his  tour  through  New  England. 

THE  DUSTTN  ISLAND  MONUMENT. 

The  Dustin  Island,  so-called,  is  situated  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Contoocook  river,  where  it 
empties  into  the  Merrimack.  The  island 
contains  about  three  acres,  and  belongs  to 
G.  L.  Stratton  &  Co.,  and  is  really  in  the 
town  of  Boscawe'n,  but  it  is  so  near  the 
dividing  line  between  the  two  towns  that  it 
can  with  consistency  be  called  Concord  ter- 
ritory, and  the  erection  of  the  monument  a 
Concord  event. 

My  object  in  making  this  public  record  is 
not  alone  to  commemorate  the  Indian  mas- 
sacre, which  led  up  to  it,  but  also  to  com- 
memorate the  names  of  the  donors  who  con- 
tributed so  liberally  to  the  purchase  and 
erection  of  the  monument. 

The  tragedy  took  place  in  the  town  of 
Haverhill,  Mass.,  in  the  month  of  March, 
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1697,  when  a  party  of  Indians  attacked  the 
house  of  a  Mr.  Dustin.  His  family  consisted 
besides  himself  of  a  wife,  a  nurse,  and  eight 
children.  Mr.  Dustin  soon  saw  that  it  was 
useless  to  contend  single  handed  and  alone 
with  the  savages,  so  he  ordered  seven  of  the 
children  to  flee  from  the  house,  and  he, 
mounting  his  horse  and  leaving  his  wife  and 
the  nurse  behind,  placed  himself  between  the 
foe  and  the  fleeing  children,  which,  with  the 
free  use  of  his  gun,  resulted  in  putting  them 
into  a  place  of  safety.  The  Indians  entered 
the  house  immediately  after  Mr.  Dustin  had 
left  it,  ordered  Mrs.  Dustin  and  the  nurse  to 
follow  them  to  the  Merrimack  river,  where 
they  took  their  canoes  and  proceeded  up  the 
river,  some  eighty  miles  to  the  island  before 
mentioned. 

In  due  time  they  arrived  at  the  island,  and 
the  wigwam  to  which  they  were  conducted 
contained  twelve  persons  who  claimed  them 
as  their  property.  In  a  few  days  they  learned 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  savages  to 
take  their  prisoners  still  farther  north,  which 
would  in  that  event  make  it  utterly  impossi- 
ble to  ever  make  their  escape. 

This  information  at  once  led  the  captive 
women  to  devise  some  means  of  escape, 
which  resulted  in  the  dispatching  of  the  In- 
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dians.  They  then  took  the  same  canoes  that 
brought  them  up  the  river,  and,  returning 
down  the  river,  in  due  time  arrived  safely  in 
Haverhill. 

Afterwards  they  went  to  Boston  carrying 
with  them  evidences  of  the  massacre  in  the 
shape  of  scalps,  when,  it  is  said,  they  re- 
ceived a  handsome  reward  from  the  Massa- 
chusetts legislature.  Thus  ends  a  brief  de- 
scription of  the  massacre,  which  the  erection 
of  the  monument  commemorates. 

For  a  long  time  it  had  been  contemplated 
by  the  friends  of  the  enterprise  to  erect  an 
appropriate  monument  on  the  island,  but  it 
did  not  take  shape  until  the  year  1873.  At 
that  time  an  association  was  formed,  and  three 
of  its  members,  namely :  N.  Bouton,  E.  S. 
Nutter,  and  R.  B.  Caverly,  were  authorized 
to  receive  a  title  to  the  land  in  behalf  of  the 
state  for  that  purpose.  To  that  end  John  C. 
and  Calvin  Gage,  the  then  owners  of  the 
island,  gratuitously  conveyed  to  Messrs.  Bou- 
ton, Nutter,  and  Caverly  all  that  part  of  the 
island  east  of  the  Northern  railroad  track, 
and  between  the  two  rivers.  In  due  time 
the  monument  was  erected  and  its  dedication 
took  place  June  17,  1874. 

In  the  meantime  a  local  committee  of  ar- 
rangements had  been  selected  to  take  charge 
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of  the  exercises,  choosing  John  Whitaker, 
Esq.,  chief  marshal,  and  Col.  A.  Rolfe  as- 
sistant. The  occasion  was  graced  by  the 
presence  of  the  two  engine  companies  with 
music.  S.  B.  Page  of  Haverhill,  N.  H.,  was 
president  of  the  day,  and  Robert  B.  Caverly 
of  Lowell,  Mass.,  delivered  the  address. 

At  the  proper  time  during  the  address,  the 
unveiling  of  the  monument  took  place  by  the 
hand  of  Marshal  Whitaker,  and  the  great 
image  of  Hannah  Dustin,  on  a  pedestal  of 
Concord  granite,  stood  forth  in  all  its  heroic 
beauty,  where  it  will  remain  for  ages  upon 
ages  to  come,  to  record  and  perpetuate  an 
act  of  unparalleled  heroism.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  address  and  at  the  hour  of  high 
twelve,  the  audience  was  dismissed  for  an 
hour's  recess,  and  for  dinner.  Tables  had 
been  previously  erected  in  the  adjoining 
grove,  and  were  well  supplied  with  refresh- 
ments by  the  ladies,  when  the  assembled  vis- 
itors were  generously  fed.  Dinner  being 
over,  the  audience  returned  to  the  speaker's 
stand,  where  a  well  arranged  programme  had 
been  prepared,  and  was  successfully  carried 
out  by  the  representative  gentlemen  pres- 
ent. 

A  pleasing  feature  of  the  speaking  was  to 
tender  to  R.  B.  Caverly,  Esq.,  the  thanks  of 
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the  people  for  his  untiring  efforts  in  causing 
the  erection  of  the  monument. 

A  beautiful  June  day,  the  ample  railroad 
facilities,  and  the  great  influx  of  people  from 
the  adjoining  towns,  together  with  the  pres- 
ence of  our  own  citizens,  all  contributed  to 
make  the  occasion  one  long  to  be  remembered. 

THE  LUMBER  BUSINESS. 

At  the  north  end  of  the  town  the  lumber 
business  was  the  most  important.  Its  mag- 
nitude can  well  be  determined  by  the  fact 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  land  on  both  sides 
of  the  Contoocook  river  above  the  Borough 
mills,  and  through  to  Hopkinton,  and  even 
beyond,  was  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of 
oak  and  pine  timber.  In  the  winter  time 
this  was  cut,  and  that  part  which  was  de- 
signed for  boards  and  plank  was  drawn  to 
the  sawmills,  while  the  masts  and  ship  tim- 
ber were  drawn  to  the  banks  of  the  river. 
This  gave  employment  to  a  great  number  of 
men  and  oxen. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year,  or  as  soon  as  the 
river  was  free  from  ice,  the  rafting  of  this 
lumber  was  begun.  The  sawed  lumber  was 
placed  on  two  sticks  of  timber  called  ways, 
in  piles  about  four  feet  wide  and  high  enough 
to  make  a  thousand  feet  board  measure,  and 
these  were  called  cribs. 
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The  cribs  were  bound  together  with  what 
were  called  binders,  made  from  small  oak 
trees  split  in  the  middle  and  rounded  at  each 
end,  then  running  under  the  cribs  with  the 
ends  turned  up.  A  piece  of  joist  with  holes 
bored  through  it  was  placed  on  top;  the  ends 
of  the  binders  running  through  the  holes, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  a  lever  purchase, 
the  binders  were  firmly  wedged  to  keep  the 
cribs  together.  The  process  of  binding  being 
completed  the  cribs  were  then  slid  into  the 
water.  The  masts  and  the  ship  timber 
.were  rolled  into  the  river,  and  together  with 
the  cribs  were  floated  down  to  the  Borough 
mills. 

Then  the  cribs  were  loaded  on  to  wheels 
and  drawn  to  the  Merrimack  river.  This 
was  called  '•'  drawing  by."  The  process  of 
loading  was  very  simple.  It  was  done  by 
backing  the  wheels  into  the  water.  The  un- 
loading was  done  in  the  same  manner.  The 
masts  and  round  timber  were  then  loaded  and 
drawn  across  the  plains,  and  rolled  down  the 
sand  bank  near  the  head  of  Sewall's  falls. 

When  the  Northern  Railroad  was  built,  the 
course  of  the  river  was  changed,  so  that 
which  was  once  a  public  landing  is  now  an 
isolated  wilderness. 

Several  attempts  were  made  to  overcome 
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the  expense  of  hauling  the  lumber  to  the 
Merrimack  river,  by  establishing  a  waterway 
from  the  Contoocook  river  rapids  to  the  Mer- 
rimack opposite  the  center  of  the  town,  but 
all  such  attempts  proved  failures. 

Before  starting  down  river  the  cribs  were 
banded  together  into  what  were  called  shots. 
Each  shot  contained  eight  cribs ;  two  wide, 
and  four  long.  This  was  done  so  that  they 
could  be  readily  detached  from  the  main  raft, 
and  to  facilitate  the  passage  through  the 
locks  and  canals  at  the  different  falls  on  the 
Merrimack.  The  same  was  clone  to  the 
masts  and  ship  timber. 

Most  of  the  sawed  lumber  found  a  ready 
market  at  Lowell,  while  the  remainder  went 
through  the  Middlesex  canal  to  the  tide 
waters  about  Boston,  and  then  to  the  ship- 
yards at  Medford  and  Charlestown. 

Much  of  the  oak  was  so  heavy  that  it 
would  not  float  except  by  intermixing  it  with 
the  pine  timber. 

The  Mast  Yard  station  in  the  west  part  of 
the  city,  took  its  name  from  the  large  num- 
ber of  masts  that  were  drawn  there  to  take 
their  journey  down  the  river. 

It  was  said  that  while  these  timber  lands 
were  under  English  control  agents  were  sent 
over,  into  the  forests,  and  all  trees  that  were 
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of  sufficient  size  were  marked,  and  were 
called  the  king's  masts,  and  no  one  was 
allowed  to  cut  them.  In  after  years,  many 
of  these  trees  were  found  with  the  king's 
mark  still  visible. 

SHINGLES,  CLAPBOARDS,  ETC. 

Previous  to  the  introduction  of  shingle 
and  clapboard  machines,  many  farmers,  in  the 
winter  time,  went  into  the  woods,  and  worked 
splitting  and  shaving  clapboards  and  shingles 
from  the  old  growth  pines  which  grew  in 
great  abundance.  The  workmen,  from  long 
practice,  became  so  expert  in  the  business 
that  they  would  split  the  shingles  so  near  the 
pattern  that  they  needed  but  little  shaving. 

Shingles  made  in  this  way  were  of  such 
superior  quality  that  carpenters  and  builders 
almost  regretted  the  introduction  of  ma- 
chinery. The  shingles,  etc.,  found  a  ready 
sale  in  the  lower  markets,  having  been  sent 
down  the  river  as  top  loading  on  the  rafts. 

In  addition  to  the  manufacture  of  shingles, 
etc.,  quite  a  business  was  done  in  making  axe 
handles,  whipstocks  and  goad  sticks.  They 
were  made  from  the  best  oak  timber,  and 
were  sold  to  the  Vermont  farmers  while  on 
their  way  to  and  from  Boston. 

The  farmers  were  also  engaged  in  prepar- 
ing cord  wood  for  the  Concord  market. 
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Previous  to  the  advent  of  coal  for  heating 
purposes,  the  families  living  in  the  main  part 
of  the  town  were  dependent  upon  the  wood 
market  outside  for  their  fuel.  This  estab- 
lished an  industry  which  gave  employment 
to  many  during  the  winter  months. 

The  trade  was  not  confined  to  any  particu- 
lar locality,  for  the  wood  was  drawn  in  from 
all  parts  of  the  town..  It  was  a  familiar 
sight  to  see  dozens  of  teams  standing  in  front 
of  the  state  house  waiting  for  purchasers. 

THE  CONCOKD  BOATING  COMPANY. 

The  Concord  Boating  Company  was  a  cor- 
poration that  existed  in  Concord  many  years 
ago,  and  its  existence  is  probably  unknown 
to  any  except  a  few  of  our  oldest  inhabitants. 
It  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
a  waterway  for  the  transportation  of  mer- 
chandise to  and  from  Boston,  through  the 
Middlesex  canel,  then  up  the  Merrimack  to 
Concord.  The  greatest  obstacle  that  the 
company  encountered  was  in  getting  over 
the  falls  at  Manchester.  This  was  success- 
fully overcome  by  the  construction  of  locks ; 
the  ruins  of  which  are  now  visible  under  the 
Granite  Street  bridge  in  that  city. 

Considering  the  times  and  the  circumstan- 
ces under  which  the  company  was  formed,  it 
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reflects  great  credit  on  its  projectors.  The 
boats,  some  twenty  in  number,  were  sixty 
feet  long  and  ten  feet  wide.  They  were  sub- 
stantially built,  and  were  capable  of  carrying 
many  tons  of  merchandise. 

The  crews  usually  consisted  of  three  men 
to  a  boat,  and  the  boats  were  propelled  by 
the  use  of  sweeps  and  boat  hooks. 

It  usually  took  about  ten  days  to  make  the 
round  trip.  The  boat-house  or  landing  was 
just  below  the  Concord  lower  bridge,  and 
was  a  very  busy  place  when  the  boats  arrived 
•from  Boston. 

The  company's  business  was  so  lucrative 
and  so  well  managed  that  it  yielded  large 
dividends  to  its  stockholders. 

It  was  under  the  management  of  Theodore 
French  until  its  business  was  superseded  by 
the  Concord  Railroad  in  1842. 

The  old  boat  and  river  men  were  a  hardy 
race,  ever  ready  for  any  emergency;  but  with 
few  exceptions  they  have  all  passed  away 
and  are  now  resting  quietly  in  their  respec- 
tive churchyards. 

TEAMING  IN  THE  EARLY  THIRTIES. 

For  many  years  Concord's  main  street  was 
the  regular  thoroughfare  for  travel  between 
Boston,  northern  New  Hampshire,  and  Ver- 
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mont.  In  the  summer  time,  almost  every 
hour  in  the  day,  six-  and  eight-horse  teams, 
heavily  loaded  with  merchandise,  were  to  be 
seen  on  the  street  between  the  North  and 
South  end.  The  wagons  were  substantially 
built  and  would  bear  up  several  tons.  They 
were  also  provided  with  a  canvas  covering 
resting  upon  upright  bows  to  protect  the 
goods  from  the  weather. 

While  the  river  was  navigable  between 
Concord  and  Boston,  many  of  the  teams 
were  loaded  and  unloaded  at  the  Concord 
boat-house.  In  the  winter  sleds  took  the 
place  of  wagons,  and  all  traffic  went  directly 
through  to  Boston.  The  winter  travel,  for 
a  short  time,  was  doubly  or  even  trebly  in- 
creased by  the  appearance  of  two-horse  pung 
sleighs  which  came  down  from  Vermont  by 
hundreds,  loaded  with  country  produce  on 
their  way  to  Boston. 

It  was  a  common  sight  to  see  twenty, 
thirty,  or  even  fifty  teams  passing  through 
Main  street  at  a  time.  At  Boston  they  would 
be  reloaded  with  family  stores,  etc.,  and  then 
return  to  their  homes  over  the  same  route. 

This  travel  might  well  be  called  foreign 
travel,  as  probably  not  one  in  hundreds  of  the 
teamsters  had  any  acquaintances  in  Concord. 

At  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  particularly 
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in  the  fall,  large  droves  of  cattle  and  sheep 
also  passed  through  Concord  on  their  way  to 
the  Brighton  market. 

STAGES  AND  STAGE-DRIVERS. 

Concord  was  for  a  long  time  the  objective 
point  for  all  stage  travel  from  northern  New 
Hampshire  and  Vermont  to  Boston  and  re- 
turn. The  stage  arrangement  was  such  that 
all  passengers  would  stay  in  Concord  over 
night.  In  the  morning,  one  would  go  north 
toward  Boscawen,  another  towards  Hopkin- 
ton,  and  the  third  out  through  Canterbury. 

Four  horses  to  a  coach  were  generally 
used,  but  in  case  of  bad  traveling  in  the 
spring  of  the  year,  six  and  sometimes  eight 
horses  were  needed.  This  made  a  big  team 
for  the  drivers  to  handle,  but  they  were  equal 
to  the  emergency,  and  when  they  came  to 
their  regular  stopping  places,  they  would 
drive  in  with  a  whirl,  much  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  by-standers. 

In  the  busy  time  of  the  year  sometimes 
extra  stages  were  run  to  accommodate  the 
surplus  travel.  The  southern  travel  was  also 
well  accommodated  by  stage  lines  running 
down  through  Pembroke  and  Hooksett,  and 
all  points  below. 

The  old  stage-drivers  were  general  favorites 
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with  the  traveling  public — so  much  so  that 
many  of  them  were  given  places  as  conduc- 
tors on  the  railroads ;  which  act  was  very 
creditable  to  the  general  managers. 

It  seems  almost  incredible  to  those  of  us 
who  witness  the  departure  of  the  numerous 
trains  from  the  Concord  depot  at  the  present 
time,  that  some  fifty  years  ago  this  travel 
was  so  limited  in  numbers  that  it  was  well 
accommodated  by  a  few  stages. 

The  annual  stage-drivers'  ball  was  an  event 
of  the  season.  It  was  held  in  the  hall  con- 
nected with  the  Eagle  coffee-house  and  usu- 
ally on  the  8th  of  January.  It  will  probably 
be  remembered  by  some  of  our  older  people. 
Its  popularity  was  shown  by  the  attendance 
■of  many  leading  citizens,  and  everything  was 
done  up  in  style  worthy  of  the  occasion. 

ANCIENT  TAVERNS. 

The  great  amount  of  travel  through  Con- 
cord furnished  patronage  for  quite  a  number 
of  taverns.  The  stage  travel  was  mostly  pro- 
vided with  accommodations  at  the  Eagle  Hotel 
and  the  American  House,  kept  by  John  Gass. 

The  American  House  was  also  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Democratic  politicians  through 
the  session  of  the  legislature.  In  those  early 
days  most  of  the  members  stayed  in  Concord 
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through  the  entire  session.  This  added  much 
to  the  reputation  of  the  hotel. 

Mr.  Gass  was  probably  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  and  popular  landlords  in  all  New 
England.  His  accommodations  were  ample 
and  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  his  guests. 
He  was  also  quite  a  joker  among  his  friends 
as  the  following  story  will  illustrate.  It  was 
said  that  at  one  time  he  was  present  at  a  po- 
litical meeting  where  ex-President  Pierce  was 
one  of  the  speakers.  After  a  time  lie  was 
called  upon  to  make  a  speech.  Arising  with 
much  deliberation,  he  examined  his  pockets 
through  and  through,  and  finally  said:  "I 
do  not  wish  to  accuse  my  friend  Pierce  with 
stealing,  but  somehow  he  has  delivered  my 
speech  word  for  word."  He  then  sat  down 
amid  great  applause. 

The  Phenix  Hotel  was  also  for  a  long  time 
one.  of  the  popular  resorts  for  strangers  while 
in  Concord.  Its  early  proprietors  belonged 
to  the  Hutchins  family,  and  it  was  by  them 
conducted  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  its 
numerous  guests.  Its  proprietors  were  ar- 
dently attached  to  the  old  Whig  party,  and 
as  a  consequence  the  hotel  became  a  common 
meeting  place  for  the  Whig  members  of  the 
legislature  during  its  session.  Later  on  the 
management  changed  hands,  but  not  to  its 
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detriment,  as  all  parties  and  creeds  received 
impartial  attention. 

The  early  structure  has  since  been  remod- 
eled and  is  now  occupied  as  a  store. 

At  the  lower  end  of  Main  street  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  Abbot-Downing  company  coach 
factory  there  stood  another  tavern  or  more 
properly  called  a  boarding-house,  for  it  was  a 
popular  resort  for  the  river  men  and  boatmen. 
It  has  for  a  long  time  been  unoccupied  as  a 
tavern,  and  it  now  stands  in  a  dilapidated 
condition. 

There  were  several  other  taverns  in  the 
center  of  the  town,  but  my  recollections 
about  them  are  so  limited  that  I  cannot  give 
a  definite  description,  any  farther  than  to  say 
they  have  all  been  removed  to  give  place  to 
stores  and  other  public  buildings. 

In  going  north,  we  come  to  the  site  of  the 
Stickney  Hotel.  It  stood  on  the  lot  above  the 
old  court-house  now  occupied  by  the  city  hall. 
This  house  was  also  the  common  resort  of 
the  leading  members  of  the  old  Whig  party 
during  the  early  town-meeting  days.  Party 
caucuses  were  held  in  the  hall  of  the  hotel 
for  the  nomination  of  candidates  to  be  sup- 
ported for  the  various  town  offices.  A  free 
lunch  was  daily  served  to  outsiders  by  the 
party  managers  during  the  town-meetings. 
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The  building  was  destined  to  share  the 
same  fate  of  others  of  its  kind,  by  being  re- 
moved to  a  different  location,  and  fitted  up 
for  dwellings,  etc.  In  the  early  days  of  Fos- 
terville  many  of  its  houses  were  those  moved 
from  down  town,  and  perhaps  a  part  of  the 
Stickney  Hotel  is  one  of  them. 

Number  220  North  Main  street,  now  occu- 
pied as  a  residence,  has  a  record  as  once  being 
part  hotel  and  part  boarding-house.  It  is 
historic  with  many  of  the  old  firemen  of  Pen- 
acook,  as  being  the  place  where  they  took 
breakfast  on  the  morning  after  the  big  fire  in 
Concord,  which  occurred  in  August,  1851. 
At  the  breakfast  table  one  of  the  firemen 
found  that  his  plate  was  destitute  of  a  knife 
and  fork.  He  called  upon  the  waiter  who  at 
once  supplied  his  wants,  when  he  smilingly  re- 
marked :  "  Perhaps  you  may  think  I  am  a  lit- 
tle particular,  but  I  always  use  them  at  home." 

The  Washington  House  at  the  north  end 
was  for  a  long  time  the  leading  hotel  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  through  travel  going 
north  and  south.  Its  spacious  yard  was  often 
filled  to  overflowing  at  night  with  big  six- and 
eight-horse  teams,  heretofore  described.  When 
they  started  out  in  the  morning,  their  canvas 
covered  wagons,  placed  in  line,  very  much 
resembled  the  ancient  caravans  of  the  East. 
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In  the  course  of  time  when  the  transporta- 
tion of  merchandise  was  changed  from  teams 
to  the  railroad,  the  hotel  as  a  hotel  had  out- 
lived its  usefulness  and  is  now  occupied  as  a 
dwelling.  The  big  elms  in  front  are  left  as 
the  only  reminders  of  its  early  days. 

Formerly,  many  of  the  sites  on  or  near 
Main  street  where  now  stand  public  buildings 
were  once  occupied  by  old  dwelling  houses 
and  small  stores  and  shops.  As  business  in- 
creased the  demand  for  good  building  lots 
caused  the  removal  of  those  old  buildings  to 
some  remote  street,  where  they  were  remod- 
eled and  fitted  up  for  tenements.  This  work, 
considering  the  means  then  at  hand,  was  of 
the  most  laborious  kind,  and  was  only  done 
by  competent  workmen. 

The  first  great  feat  in  moving  buildings 
was  accomplished  by  the  moving  of  the  house 
now  numbered  three  and  five  South  State 
street,  which  was  moved  from  Hopkinton  by 
the  owner,  Capt.  Nathan  Call,  who  was  for 
many  years  in  that  line  of  business.  It  was 
said  that  it  took  forty  yoke  of  oxen  to  draw 
the  building,  and  when  going  down  hill,  the 
team  was  divided,  and  a  part  placed  in  the 
rear  to  hold  back,  or,  in  the  language  of  old 
loggers,  to  "  tail  down." 

Captain  Call  was  also  the  owner  of  Call's 
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block  situated  in  the  rear  of  the  state  house 
which,  together  with  other  buildings,  was 
removed  in  1884  to  make  room  for  the  new 
government  building. 

BANKS  AND  BANKING. 

There  is  such  a  wide  difference  in  our  bank- 
ing system  of  to-day  from  what  it  was  fifty 
years  ago,  that  a  reference  to  the  same  may 
be  of  interest  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  the 
banking  business  at  the  present  time.  At 
that  time  all  banks  were  state  banks,  and  as 
there  were  no  checks  used,  all  our  circulating 
medium,  except  the  silver  coin,  was  purely 
bank  bills,  good  only  where  the  bank  that 
issued  them  was  known. 

If  one  was  traveling  from  one  state  to 
another,  it  was  as  much  a  part  of  his  business 
to  get  his  money  changed  as  it  was  to  pay  his 
hotel  bills.  In  addition  to  that  inconvenience, 
almost  every  bank  suffered  by  having  its  bills 
counterfeited.  Therefore  every  business  man 
was  obliged  to  have  a  bank  note  detector  in 
order  to  be  protected  against  counterfeit  bills. 
However,  much  of  the  danger  arising  from 
counterfeiting  was  obviated  by  the  Suffolk 
bank  of  Boston,  which  was  afterwards  changed 
to  the  Bank  of  Mutual  Redemption,  and  be- 
came a  state  bank.  It  also  operated  as  a  sort 
of  clearing  house  for  the  purpose  of  redeem 
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ing  the  bills  of  the  New  England  banks  which 
came  to  it  in  the  course  of  business. 

By  its  methods  all  bills  in  its  possession 
were  to  be  redeemed  by  the  banks  issuing 
the  same  in  a  given  time,  and  also  the}7  were 
carefully  examined,  and  all  counterfeits  were 
stamped  as  such  and  put  out  of  circulation. 
It  was  said  that  a  hot  iron  was  kept  con- 
stantly at  hand  bearing  the  word  "counter- 
feit," which  was  used  for  that  purpose. 

At  times  there  was  much  complaint  on  the 
part  of  state  banks  against  the  rigid  demands 
of  the  Boston  bank,  but  the  method  was  sus- 
tained by  business  men  generally. 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  the  silver 
coin  referred  to  was  of  a  foreign  production, 
either  Spanish  or  Mexican,  and  of  the  fol- 
lowing denominations:  Fourpence  ha'  penny, 
equal  to  six  and  a  quarter  cents ;  ninepence, 
equal  to  twelve  and  a  half  cents  ;  "  pine  tree" 
shillings,  Mexican  quarters  and  half  dollars, 
Spanish  milled  and  Mexican  dollars.  Many 
of  these  were  so  worn  that  the  mint  stamp 
was  nearly  obliterated.  It  is  not  so  very  long 
ago  that  those  old  coins  were  put  out  of  cir- 
culation and  their  places  supplied  with  coin 
bearing  our  United  States  stamp. 

At  the  time  mentioned,  fifty  years  ago, 
there  were  four  banks  in  Concord,  namely : 
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The  Merrimack  County,  Mechanicks,  State 
Capital,  and  the  Union,  and  were  officered  as 
follows:  Merrimack  County:  Francis  N. 
Fisk,  president;  Ebenezer  S.  Towle,  cashier. 
Mechanicks  :  Nathaniel  G.  Uphain,  president ; 
George  Minot,  cashier.  State  Capital:  Wil- 
liam Butterfield,  president;  Edson  Hill, 
cashier.  Union:  Nathaniel  White,  president ; 
Augustine  C.  Pierce,  cashier.  These  banks 
were  all  founded  on  a  solid  specie  basis,  and 
at  no  time  during  a  severe  money  panic  did 
they  ever  refuse  to  redeem  all  outstanding 
bills  with  specie  payment. 

At  the  time  when  the  change  was  made  in 
1863  or  1864,  from  state  to  national,  only  two 
made  the  change — the  Mechanicks  and  the 
State  Capital,  while  the  Merrimack  County 
and  the  Union  closed  up  their  business  and 
thereby  brought  to  an  end  two  successfully 
managed  financial  institutions. 

Since  then  the  First  National,  having  for 
its  officers  William  F.  Thayer,  president,  and 
Charles  G.  Remick,  cashier,  has  been  institu- 
ted and  that,  together  with  the  others  includ- 
ing savings  banks,  afford  banking  facilities 
equal  to  the  wants  of  our  city  and  adjoin- 
ing towns.  Under  the  old  system  the  banks 
had  more  of  the  appearance  of  a  country  store 
than  of  a  banking  house. 
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THE  CONCORD  POST-OFFTCE  DEPARTMENT. 

My  recollection  of  the  early  post-office 
department  is  also  very  limited,  and  I  am 
unable  to  give  many  definite  particulars.  In 
the  early  thirties  Concord  was  then  sparsely 
settled  and  there  were  so  few  business  men 
that  had  any  outside  transactions,  that  the 
Concord  post-office,  although  it  embraced  the 
whole  town,  was  of  little  account,  and  was 
often  kept  in  the  house  of  the  postmaster 
and  we  might  almost  say — in  the  chimney 
corner  or  at  his  place  of  business. 

The  income  was  also  quite  limited,  and  the 
postmaster  made  but  little  account  of  it. 
However,  the  manner  of  conducting  the  busi- 
ness was  much  different  from  what  it  is  to-day. 
The  few  letters  that  went  through  the  office 
made  much  work  for  the  postmaster.  Every 
letter,  before  it  left  the  home  office,  was 
wrapped  in  brown  paper  accompanied  with  a 
post-bill  and  tied  with  a  piece  of  twine. 
The  "  wrapping  paper  and  twine,"  as  it  was 
called,  was  furnished  to  the  government,  and 
was  often  the  cause  of  much  political  scandal 
on  the  part  of  the  contractors. 

All  letters  were  written  on  a  large  sheet  of 
paper,  and  when  folded  were  sealed  with 
sealing  wax  or  a  wafer.    The  postage  on 
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each  letter  was  from  six  to  ten  cents,  accord- 
ing to  the  distance,  and  was  paid  by  the  party 
receiving  the  same. 

For  a  long  time  all  mail  matter  going 
north  out  of  Concord  (and  the  same  going 
south)  was  contained  in  mail-bags  and  car- 
ried by  the  three  stages  going  through  Hop- 
kinton,  Boscawen,  and  Canterbury.  It  was 
the  custom  of  the  drivers  on  their  arrival  at 
the  post-offices  to  await  the  changing  of  the 
mail.  The  bag  was  carried  into  the  post- 
office,  contents  dumped  on  the  floor,  and 
after  the  proper  changes  were  made  the  bag 
was  returned  to  the  coach,  when  the  driver 
proceeded  on  his  way  to  the  next  office,  and 
so  on  through  the  chapter. 

Although  the  business  was  very  limited,  it 
was  exposed  to  many  depredations  by  dis- 
honest postmasters.  As  a  remedy  for  such 
cases  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  special  agent 
in  every  state  whose  business  it  was  to  drive 
over  the  different  mail  routes,  either  by  stage 
or  private  conveyance,  ever  ready  to  ferret 
out  all  cases  of  complaints. 

A  case  of  the  kind  happened  in  a  neighbor- 
ing town,  which  I  well  remember.  Insthe 
town  next  beyond  was  a  flourishing  literary 
institution  whose  pupils  were  from  almost 
every  section  of  New  England,  and  it  was 
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from  them  that  complaints  were  made  that 
they  failed  of  receiving  their  necessary  remit- 
tances. The  complaints  became  so  general 
that  the  department  found  it  necessary  to 
employ  the  services  of  their  special  agent. 

In  due  course  of  time  the  agent  became 
satisfied  that  the  trouble  was  between  Con- 
cord and  the  town  before  mentioned,  and 
accordingly  a  decoy  letter  was  sent  from 
Concord,  which  failed  to  reach  its  destina- 
tion. This  readily  fastened  the  guilt  upon 
the  only  postmaster  who  had  access  to  the 
mail  on  the  route.  The  evidence  of  guilt 
was  so  positive  that  the  agent  at  once  came 
to  Concord  to  consult  with  the  district  attor- 
ne}%  who  was  no  less  a  person  than  the  Hon. 
Franklin  Pierce,  and  in  so  doing,  he  men- 
tioned the  name  of  the  suspected  party.  On 
laying  the  whole  matter  before  him  by  pro- 
ducing the  evidence  of  the  postmaster's  guilt 
the  attorney  at  once  expressed  his  belief  that 
the  one  mentioned  could  not  be  the  guilty 
party,  as  he  had  been  personally  known  to 
him  for  years. 

The  man  also  had  the  reputation  of  being 
the  very  pattern  of  common  honesty  in  all 
his  dealings  with  the  department.  As  evi- 
dence of  this  it  was  related  of  him  that  in 
one    instance  some  one  attempted  to  use 
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some  paper  which  belonged  to  the  office, 
when  the  postmaster  rebuked  him  by  saying 
that  he  must  not  use  that,  for  it  belonged  to 
«  Uncle  Sam." 

However,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  the 
special  agent  proceeded  to  the  residence  of 
the  suspected  postmaster,  and  after  some 
slight  conversation,  he  politely  asked  for  the 
privilege  of  examining  the  contents  of  his 
pocket-book.  This  request  was  at  first  in- 
dignantly refused  by  the  postmaster,  but  he 
finally  consented,  and  it  resulted  in  finding 
the  identical  bills  that  had  been  previously 
sent  in  the  decoy  letter,  which  established 
his  guilt  beyond  a  doubt. 

The  trial  of  the  criminal  was  held  in  due 
time  but  what  the  punishment  was  I  am 
unable  to  say. 

There  are,  doubtless,  many  other  interest- 
ing incidents  connected  with  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  post-office  department  in  Concord 
which  are  recollected  by  others  whose  source 
of  information  is  superior  to  mine,  but  those 
described  by  the  foregoing  lines  are  all  that  I 
remember  with  sufficient  clearness  to  repeat 
them  in  the  shape  of  history,  yet  they  are 
sufficient  to  give  us  an  opportunity  to  draw 
a  contrast  between  that  and  the  present  time. 

While  our  Concord  post-offices  of  them- 
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selves  are  complete  in  all  their  departments, 
a  great  addition  has  been  made  to  them  by 
the  establishment  of  a  rural  free  delivery  in 
the  adjoining  towns.  This  has  been  brought 
about  through  the  untiring  efforts  of  Post- 
master Robinson,  and  the  system  is  afford- 
ing a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  to  the  country 
people. 

EARLY  INDUSTRIES  OF  CONCORD. 

Previous  to  the  year  1830,  the  early  in- 
dustries of  that  part  of  the  town  which  is 
now  Penacook  were  very  limited.  The 
sawmill  of  Messrs.  A.  &  H.  Rolfe,  situated 
on  an  artificial  stream  leading  from  the  pond 
near  the  lower  iron  bridge,  and  entering  the 
Contoocook  river  near  its  mouth,  was  all  of 
the  utilized  water  power  in  that  part  of  the 
village.  The  Rolfes  were  extensive  lumber 
dealers,  and  were  for  a  long  time  engaged  in 
sawing  lumber  and  sending  it  down  the 
Merrimack  to  the  city  of  Lowell.  The  lum- 
ber for  many  of  the  churches  and  factories  in 
that  city  was  the  product  of  their  mill. 
The  Rolfes  were  also  prominent  farmers  as 
well  as  large  dealers  in  wood. 

They  left  as  successors  in  the  lumber 
business  the  present  firm  of  C.  M.  &  A.  W. 
Rolfe,  who  are  extensive  manufacturers  of 
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doors,  sash,'  and  blinds,  and  also  dealers  in 
lumber.  They  have  availed  themselves  of 
the  most  improved  machinery,  and  with  the 
addition  of  steam  power,  they  have  one  of 
the  best  equipped  establishments  of  the  kind 
in  New  England. 

In  the  part  of  the  town  known  as  the 
Elliott  Borough,  was  the  saw-  and  grist-mill 
belonging  to  David  Elliott  &  Sons.  There 
was  another  sawmill  near  by  belonging  to  a 
Morrill  family.  Neither  of  these  families 
left  any  successors. 

For  a  long  time  much  of  the  local  busi- 
ness was  carried  on  by  out-of-town  parties 
who  were  engaged  in  drawing  lumber  from 
the  Contoocook  river  to  the  Merrimack. 
This  latter  business  has  heretofore  been 
described  under  the  head  of  lumbering. 

The  first  purchase  made  towards  the  de- 
velopment of  the  water  power  was  by  Benja- 
min Kimball,  the  father  of  Messrs.  John  and 
B.  A.  Kimball  of  the  main  city.  The  deed 
making  the  conveyance  was  dated  April  13, 
1830,  and  was  signed  by  Nicholas  Biddle, 
the  president  of  the  United  States  bank  at 
that  time,  the  property  having  come  into 
the  bank's  possession  by  mortgage  from  its 
previous  owners. 

Mr.  Kimball  constructed  a  dam  across  the 
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Contoocook  river,  cut  a  canal  through  a 
ledge  of  solid  rock,  and  built  a  grist-mill 
which  is  now  in  successful  operation. 

In  1835  a  still  more  extensive  purchase 
was  made  by  the  Messrs.  Fisher  of  Dedham, 
Mass.,  and  for  whom  the  village  was  first 
named.  The  next  year  they  erected  a  stone 
building  which  is  now  used  for  a  twine- 
mill.  The  material  for  the  mill  was  drawn 
from  Ferrin's  ledge  in  the  Bog  so-called, 
some  two  miles  from  the  village.  When 
completed  it  was  for  many  years  occupied  as 
a  cotton  mill  by  H.  H.  &  J.  S.  Brown.  It 
was  partially  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  5th  of 
February,  1844,  which  resulted  in  a  great  loss 
to  the  owners  on  the  building,  machinery, 
and  material. 

There  being  no  fire-engine  in  the  village  at 
the  time,  Mr.  Leonard  Morrison  was  dis- 
patched on  horseback  to  Concord  to  give  the 
alarm  to  the  engine  companies  there.  Before 
their  arrival  great  progress  had  been  made 
by  the  fire,  but  after  much  hard  work  it  was 
finally  extinguished. 

The  building  was  at  once  repaired  and 
soon  again  in  operation.  Since  then  new 
buildings  have  been  erected,  and  new  indus- 
tries established,  which,  in  a  business  point 
of  view,  have  more  than  kept  pace  with 
other  parts  of  the  city. 
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JACKSON  HOTEL. 

On  the  road  leading  from  the  Borough  to 
West  Concord  stood  the  Jackson  Hotel, 
owned  and  occupied  by  Barnard  Elliott.  It 
was  for  some  years  used  as  a  boarding  place 
for  the  out-of-town  teams  engaged  in  the 
various  lumbering  operations.  It  was  also 
noted  as  the  meeting  place  of  the  Jackson 
Rifle  company  for  the  annual  May  training, 
at  which  time  liquid  refreshments  were 
served  in  abundance  to  its  members. 

The  hotel  was  likewise  noted  for  being 
the  place  where  the  local  rifle  shooters  met 
and  participated  in  the  turkey  shoots,  so 
common  in  those  days.  It  is  now  used  as  a 
private  residence. 

AVEST  CONCORD  INDUSTRIES. 

West  Concord  in  the  early  thirties  was 
one  of  the  most  enterprising  parts  of  the  old 
town. 

The  tavern  of  Orlando  Brown  being 
situated  on  the  main  traveled  road  was  a 
place  of  common  resort  for  the  traveling 
public,  particularly  by  the  Vermonters 
going  to  and  from  Boston.  Mr.  Brown  was 
very  popular  with  his  guests,  as  was  evi- 
denced by  the  great  patronage  which  his 
house  received.    He  died  in  1835,  but  the 
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house  was  kept  open  by  his  sons  as  long  as 
there  was  any  call  for  a  public  house  in  the 
village.  The  house  is  still  standing,  and  is 
used  as  a  private  dwelling,  while  a  basement 
has  been  added  and  is  used  for  stores. 

The  village  store  was  for  many  years  kept 
by  Samuel  Dimond  who  moved  to  Salisbury 
in  1836,  an  ox  team  being  used  for  the  trans- 
portation of  his  goods.  From  that  time  on 
the  store  has  been  occupied  by  numerous 
parties.  At  the  present  time  it  is  kept  by 
R.  P.  Shepard  &  Co. 

Another  branch  of  the  village  industries 
was  the  tannery  of  Isaac  Dow  &  Sons,  but 
owing  to  the  introduction  of  new  and 
quicker  methods  for  tanning,  the  business 
was  discontinued. 

John  Jarvis  owned  and  occupied  a  small 
carding  mill  which  was  situated  in  the  rear 
of  the  Holclen  mill  on  the  east  side  of  the 
street.  His  business  was  confined  to  the 
wants  of  his  immediate  neighborhood  and 
was  quite  successful.  In  after  years  he 
attempted  to  enlarge  his  business  by  the 
erection  of  a  woolen  mill  which  proved  a 
failure,  and  the  plant  was  finally  sold  to 
Messrs.  Benjamin  and  Daniel  Holden.  He 
owned  the  house  in  which  he  lived,  and  it 
stood  near  his  carding  mill. 
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LEAD  PIPE. 

The  manufacture  of  lead  pipe  was  another 
industry  and.  carried,  on  by  Joseph  Eastman. 
The  pipe  was  first  moulded,  into  sections 
about  twenty  inches  long,  and  contained 
lead  enough  when  drawn  out  to  make  a 
piece  of  finished  pipe  ten  feet  long.  This 
was  done  by  the  sections  being  drawn 
through  a  series  of  dies,  each  being  a 
size  smaller  than  the  preceding  one,  and 
when  completed  it  was  soldered  together, 
thus  fitting  it  for  use.  This  method  was 
soon  superseded  by  improved  methods  which 
resulted  in  a  discontinuance  of  the  business. 

The  great  demand  for  lead  pipe  at  that 
time,  which  took  the  place  of  the  old  pump 
logs  for  aqueducts,  made  the  business  very 
profitable. 

The  village  shoemaker  and  blacksmith,  to- 
gether with  a  small  woodworking  shop,  com- 
pleted the  list  in  the  main  village.  This 
woodworking  business  was  carried  on  by 
Emery  Burgess,  and  consisted  in  the  manu- 
facture of  horse-rakes,  of  which  he  was  the 
inventor. 

Abel  Baker  and  John  Abbott,  under  the 
firm  of  Baker  &  Abbott,  were  prominent  bus- 
iness men,  but  their  business  was  outside  of 
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the  village,  consisting  in  lumbering  opera- 
tions on  the  Merrimack. 

In  1840  Daniel  Farnum  purchased  a  mill 
site  in  the  rear  of  the  village  street  and  built 
a  grist-mill,  and  after  running  it  a  few  years 
as  such  it  was  changed  into  a  kit  factory  and 
occupied  by  the  Hon.  Moses  Humphrey,  who 
carried  on  a  very  successful  business  for 
many  years.  For  the  lack  of  water  power 
the  privilege  has  since  been  abandoned. 

STONE  BUSINESS. 

A  limited  stone  business,  which  has  of  late 
assumed  such  gigantic  proportions,  was  also 
carried  on  by  Alexander  Nichols  and  Zebe- 
diah  Gleason.  At  that  time  there  was  no 
demand  for  stone-work  about  town,  only  for 
the  coarser  grades,  consequently  there  was 
little  call  for  their  services. 

THE  ANCIENT  POUND. 

On  the  main  street  running  south  is  situ- 
ated the  pound.  It  is  a  stone  enclosure,  and 
was  built  by  Zebediah  Gleason  in  1831.  It  is 
situated  a  few  feet  west  of  the  electric  rail- 
road, and  has  been  the  gaze  for  years  of  the 
many  curious  passers-by,  and  is  really  one  of 
the  ancient  landmarks  of  the  town. 

In  the  early  days  domestic  animals  were 
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allowed  to  run  at  large  in  the  highways,  and 
the  enclosure  was  used  to  confine  them  for 
any  damage  done  while  so  doing.  They 
were  thus  detained  until  all  damages  were 
paid. 

A  keeper  was  annually  chosen  who  had 
charge  of  all  business  connected  with  the 
pound.  As  it  has  been  many  years  since  ani- 
mals were  allowed  in  the  public  streets,  its 
usefulness  has  long  since  departed,  and  there- 
fore there  is  no  further  use  for  it. 

SUBSTANTIAL  FARMHOUSES. 

In  continuing  clown  Main  street  we  pass 
the  substantial  farm  buildings  of  the  late 
Simeon  Abbott,  Moses  H.  Farnum,  and  the 
late  Dea.  Benjamin  Farnum.  The  farms  be- 
longing to  them  have  been  in  the  same  fam- 
ilies for  years,  the  owners  of  which  are  all 
well  entitled  to  the  name  of  substantial 
farmers. 

PARADISE. 

In  continuing  down  Main  street  we  pass  a 
beautiful  grove  of  pine  timber,  containing 
about  thirty  acres,  situated  on  the  east  side 
of  the  street  and  directly  opposite  the  present 
site  of  the  state  prison,  which  was  owned 
by  the  late  Capt.  E.  S.  Towle.  As  it  con- 
tained  no  underbrush,  and  was  also  near 
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the  main  part  of  the  town,  it  was  a  place  of 
common  resort  for  pleasure  parties,  etc.,  and 
as  such  it  was  appropriately  called  "  Para- 
dise." 

For  a  long  time  it  was  eagerly  sought  for 
by  lumbermen,  but  all  overtures  by  them  for 
its  purchase  were  steadily  refused  by  its 
owner.  But  finally  the  spoiler  came  in  the 
shape  of  the  Concord  &  Claremont  Railroad, 
with  its  legal  right  of  way,  running  nearly 
through  the  center  of  the  lot,  which  caused 
the  removal  of  so  much  of  the  timber  that  the 
balance  was  willingly  disposed  of,  and  when 
cleared  away  the  name  was  properly  changed 
to  "  Paradise  Lost.'' 

TEIE  NORTH  END. 

That  part  of  the  city  commencing  at  the 
residence  of  the  late  Richard  Bradley,  where 
now  lives  his  son,  Moses  H.  Bradley,  and  as 
far  south  as  the  old  court-house,  was  called 
for  a  long  time  the  North  End.  That  title 
was  very  appropriate,  as  that  territory  con- 
tained all  the  elements  of  a  separate  town. 
It  had  as  a  place  of  public  worship  the  old 
North  church,  and  the  bell  schoolhouse  for 
educational  purposes ;  the  Washington  tav- 
ern for  the  accommodation  of  public  travel ; 
the  general  variety  store  of  Francis  N.  Fiske, 
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which  stood  on  the  corner  of  Main  and 
Church  streets,  on  the  site  of  which  is  now 
located  the  residence  of  Mark  R.  Holt. 

It  was  the  headquarters  for  much  of  the 
trade  from  West  Parish  and  vicinity.  The 
dry  goods  store  of  Messrs.  Pecker  and  Lang 
was  able  to  furnish  all  goods  in  that  line,  and 
the  variety  store  of  John  West,  kept  in  the 
building  now  occupied  as  a  salesroom  by 
William  P.  Ford  &  Co.,  while  the  tailoring 
establishments  of  William  Restieaux  and  the 
Messrs.  T.  W.  &  J.  H.  Stewart  supplied  all 
the  wants  of  customers  in  their  departments 
of  trade. 

The  old  Merrimack  county  bank  and  the 
New  Hampshire  Savings  bank  were  located 
in  the  above  described  territory,  and  well  sup- 
plied the  financial  wants  of  all  customers.  It 
is  also  worthy  of  mention  that  many  of  the 
most  prominent  citizens  of  the  entire  town 
lived  at  the  North  End. 

The  North  End  had  another  acquisition  to 
its  business  facilities  in  the  shape  of  the  old 
hay  scales.  They  stood  across  the  street 
nearly  opposite  the  Fiske  store.  They  were 
considered  a  necessity  then,  as  now,  and  the 
process  of  weighing  loads  of  hay  was  watched 
with  much  interest,  especially  on  public 
days.    The  weigher  was  looked  upon  as  a 
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man  of  much  consequence,  and  who,  after  a 
short  mathematical  calculation,  announced 
the  result. 

There  were  several  branches  of  early  in- 
dustries carried  on  here,  which  will  be  enum- 
erated in  their  turn.  The  stone  business  of 
Luther  Roby,  which  he  carried  on  at  his 
stone-yard,  was  of  sufficient  magnitude  to 
furnish  all  the  stone  needed  for  the  local 
trade,  while  he  sent  quite  a  large  quantity  of 
work  out  of  town,  both  rough  and  in  the 
finished  state.  Mr.  Roby  also  carried  on 
quite  an  extensive  printing  business  in  a 
brick  building  nearly  opposite  the  site  of  the 
Fiske  store,  and  which  is  still  standing.  The 
foundry  business  of  the  Messrs.  Ford  &  Co. 
is  in  this  territory  and  will  be  referred  to 
later  on. 

The  cloor,  sash,  and  blind  business  of  Daniel 
Dunlap  was  another  of  the  early  industries  of 
this  locality,  and  occupied  a  building  near 
the  railroad  track,  which  has  since  been  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  His  successor  was  Andrew 
Bunker. 

GET  THE  BEST. 

Farther  down,  and  a  little  off  from  Main 
street,  in  what  is  now  called  Hall's  court, 
stood  the  well-known  churn  factory  of  Porter 
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Blanchard  &  Sons.  They  had  for  a  motto' 
"  Get  the  Best,"  which  was  conspicuously 
displayed  in  several  places  on  their  buildings. 
The  quality  of  their  work  and  the  reputation 
of  their  churns  was  such  that  the  motto  was 
very  appropriate.  But  by  the  introduction  of 
creameries,  and  perhaps  for  the  lack  of  suc- 
cessors, their  business  was  closed  out  in  Con- 
cord, and  is  now  conducted,  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent, in  Nashua.  The  churn  factory  is  at 
present  .used  for  a  storehouse. 

THE  FORD  FOUNDRY. 

The  foundry  business,  now  conducted  by 
William  P.  Ford  &  Co.,  had  its  origin  in  the 
early  thirties  under  the  firm  name  of  Davis  & 
Martin.  Their  plant  was  located  on  Warren 
street,  nearly  opposite  the  Concord  fire  sta- 
tion. The  business  soon  passed  into  the 
hands  of  William  P.  Ford,  who  has  always 
had  a  controlling  interest  in  the  business. 
His  brother  Theodore  came  into  partnership 
with  him  in  1844,  and  remained  until  1865, 
when  he  retired  and  became  a  member  of 
another  firm,  under  the  title  of  Ford  &  Kim- 
ball, which  firm  is  now  doing  business  on 
South  Main  street. 

When  the  Northern  Railroad  was  built 
their  plant  was  removed  to  its  present  loca- 
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tion.  The  firm  has  since  then  conducted  a 
prosperous  business,  as  they  have  furnished 
most  of  the  heavy  castings  for  the  Northern 
Railroad,  and  their  business  ranks  only 
second  among  the  early  industries  of  Con- 
cord. 

About  1855  they  established  a  new  de- 
partment, namely,  the  manufacture  of 
plows.  This  plow  business  has  an  early 
histoiy,  and  is  well  worthy  of  special  men- 
tion. At  the  time  mentioned,  the  old  Merri- 
mack County  Agricultural  Society  usually 
held  its  fairs  at  Fisherville,  now  Penacook, 
and  one  of  its  chief  features  was  a  plowing 
match,  which  usually  took  place  on  the 
second  day. 

On  one  occasion  a  gentleman  from  Boston 
by  the  name  of  Doe  appeared  on  the  ground, 
having  a  plow  called  the  "  Diamond  cut," 
and  for  which  he  claimed  many  superior 
improvements.  He  was  very  anxious  to 
have  a  chance  to  give  it  a  trial,  and  for  this 
purpose  he  approached  one  of  the  plowmen, 
who  refused  his  request  for  the  reason  that 
it  was  a  new  plow  and  might  not  do  good 
work.  But  finally,  as  an  inducement,  Mr. 
Doe  told  him  that  if  he  would  use  it  and 
get  a  premium,  he  would  make  him  a  present 
of  the  plow. 
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His  offer  was  accepted,  and  a  trial  made, 
which  resulted  in  a  complete  triumph  over 
all  competitors,  and  accordingly  the  first 
premium  was  awarded.  The  writer  was  the 
fortunate  plowman. 

The  trial  was  witnessed  by  hundreds  of 
interested  spectators  who  generally  approved 
of  the  award,  but  still  the  "  Diamond  cut J> 
plow  had  a  powerful  competitor  in  the 
"  Lion  "  plow,  manufactured  by  J.  L.  Robin- 
son. Heretofore  the  "  Lion  "  plow  had  been 
a  general  favorite  among  the  farmers,  and 
its  worth  had  been  attested  by  previous 
awards  presented  to  Mr.  Robinson,  consist- 
ing of  silver  medals,  diplomas,  etc.,  now  in 
the  possession  of  Justin  E.  Robinson,  a 
grandson  of  the  manufacturer. 

In  the  years  following  whenever  a  plow- 
ing-match  took  place  the  friends  of  each 
party  appeared  in  force,  and  their  rivalry 
made  "  music  "  for  the  crowd. 

At  present  the  Ford  company  consists  of 
William  P.  Ford,  George  H.  Mars  ton,  and 
John  W.  Ford,  having  an  office  at  No.  165 
North  Main  street. 

THF  SYMMES  BAKERY. 

One  of  the  most  time-honored  of  the 
early  industries  in  Concord  was  the  Symmes 
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Bakery.  It  was  established  in  1840  by 
Ebenezer  Symmes,  and  stood  on  Main 
street  just  below  Pleasant,  and  near  the 
present  site  of  the  one  now  owned  by  James 
C.  Norris  &  Co.  Its  capacity  for  business 
was  not  perhaps  so  extensive  as  some  other 
industries,  nevertheless,  it  was  a  real  neces- 
sity. In  addition  to  its  local  trade,  it  sent 
out  teams  into  the  adjoining  towns  for  the 
sale  of  crackers  and  confectionery,  which 
practice  continued  for  many  3^ears. 

In  1846  James  S.  Norris,  a  successor  in 
the  business,  came  to  Concord  and  acted  as 
salesman  until  1850,  when  he  purchased  the 
interest  of  his  employer.  He  continued 
alone  in  the  business  until  1864,  when  he 
took  into  partnership  the  late  George  W. 
Crockett,  under  the  firm  name  of  Norris  & 
Crockett.  Mr.  Crockett  retired  in  1875,  but 
his  interest  remained  in  the  original  firm 
until  1878,  at  which  time  Mr.  Norris  finally 
retired  from  active  business,  and  transferred 
his  interest  to  his  son,  James  C.  Norris. 

Mr.  Norris,  senior,  was  so  favorably  known 
in  Concord  that  nothing  extended  need  be 
said  of  him  as  a  thorough  business  man. 
After  his  retirement,  his  services  were  at 
once  sought  for  in  the  financial  doings  of  the 
community,  and  so  continued  until  his 
decease. 
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Although  the  firm  has  undergone  many 
changes,  it  still  remains  in  the  family  name, 
and  is  now  known  as  James  C.  Norris 
&  Co.,  consisting  of  James  C.  Norris  and 
David  D.  Taylor.  The  parties  who  now 
constitute  the  firm  are  young  men  of  good 
standing,  and  their  business  bids  fair  to  be  a 
permanent  one  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

There  might  have  been  other  bakeries  in 
town,  but  if  so,  their  business  was  not 
permanent,  as  they  have  apparently  left  no 
successors. 

THE  BLAKE  TANNERY. 

The  tannery  of  Enos  Blake  was  situated 
on  the  west  side  of  State  street,  where  he 
carried  on  the  tanning  business  for  a  term 
of  years.  The  business  was  of  considerable 
importance,  and  was  well  entitled  to  a  place 
among  the  early  industries  of  Concord. 
However,  at  his  death  the  business  was 
abandoned.  Since  then  Blake  street  has 
been  laid  out  through  the  premises,  and  the 
locality  is  now  covered  with  fine  residences. 

THE  ABBOT-DOWNING  CO. 

It  is  not  often  that  one  has  the  privilege 
and  opportunity  of  placing  on  record  for 
future  reference  the  early  history  of  an  estab- 
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lishment  of  equal  importance  as  the  Abbot- 
Downing  Co.  of  Concord,  New  Hampshire. 

The  foundation  of  this  company  was  laid 
in  1813  by  Lewis  Downing  who  came  from 
Lexington,  Mass.,  and  who  made  the  first 
Concord  wagon  in  November  of  that  year 
and  sold  it  to  Benjamin  Kimball  of  Concord. 
He  also  made  the  first  stage-coach  evei  built 
north  of  Salem,  Mass.,  in  1827,  and  sold  it  to 
John  Shepard  of  Salisbury,  a  celebrated  tav- 
ern-keeper in  that  town. 

This  company  is  not  only  known  as  the 
oldest  business  establishment  in  Concord,  but 
the  oldest  establishment  of  the  kind  in  the 
United  States. 

It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  a  business 
of  such  magnitude  and  of  such  long  continu- 
ance must  necessarily  undergo  many  changes 
as  to  partners,  etc.,  and  it  may  be  well  in  this 
connection  to  refer  to  the  same.  It  may  also 
be  well  to  say  that  the  parties  who  consti- 
tuted the  different  firms  were  men  of  the 
highest  character  and  of  superior  business 
capacity. 

In  January,  1828,  Joseph  S.  Abbot,  who 
came  from  Salem,  Mass.,  became  a  partner, 
and  the  firm  was  for  a  long  time  known  as 
Downing  &  Abbot.  In  1847  this  firm  was 
dissolved  by  mutual  consent,  and  owing  to 
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an  increasing  demand  in  business,  two  new 
firms  were  organized,  consisting  of  Lewis 
Downing  &  Sons  and  J.  S.  &  E.  A.  Abbot 
which  continued  until  January,  1865,  when 
Lewis  Downing,  Sr.,  retired  from  business, 
and  a  new  firm  was  organized  as  the 
Abbot-Downing  Co.,  consisting  of  Joseph  S. 
Abbot,  Lewis  Downing,  Jr.,  Edward  A. 
Abbot,  Alonzo  Downing,  and  Joseph  H. 
Abbot. 

This  firm  continued  until  1873,  when  it 
was  organized  under  the  general  laws  of 
New  Hampshire  as  the  Abbot-Downing  Co. 
The  directors  first  elected  were  Lewis  Down- 
ing, Jr.,  Edward  A.  Abbot,  Joseph  H.  Abbot, 
Alonzo  Downing,  Francis  L.  Abbot,  Samuel 
C.  Eastman,  and  Rufus  M.  Morgan. 

Lewis  Downing,  Jr.,  was  elected  president, 
Edward  A.  Abbot,  treasurer,  and  Francis  L. 
Abbot,  secretary. 

The  business  of  the  company  increased 
constantly,  and  their  carriages  were  sent  to 
all  parts  of  the  world  with  a  reputation 
superior  to  any  others.  In  1865  they  opened 
an  office  in  Boston  for  the  purpose  of  solicit- 
ing orders  and  extending  trade.  In  1874 
they  opened  an  office  and  repair  shop  in  New 
York  city  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the 
express  companies   there,  who  were  large 
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customers  and  desired  their  repairing  done 
by  the  company. 

Joseph  S.  Abbot  died  March  16,  1871, 
aged  sixty-eight  years.  Lewis  Downing,  Sr., 
died  March  10,  1873,  aged  eighty -one  years. 

So  much  for  the  record  of  the  heads  of  the 
concern.  But  with  the  foregoing  record  the 
story  is  not  half  told.  Much  of  the  splendid 
success  of  the  business  was  owing  to  the 
character  of  the  men  employed.  They  num- 
bered from  time  to  time  some  two  hundred 
and  fifty,  aucl  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  class 
of  our  citizens  of  equal  number  can  show  a 
better  record  than  the  employe's  of  the 
Abbot-Downing  Co. 

It  has  been  carefully  estimated  that  not 
less  than  eight  million  dollars  have  been  paid 
out  to  the  workmen,  and  much  of  this  enor- 
mous sum  has  been  invested  in  real  estate, 
as  many  of  the  parties  own  the  houses  in 
which  they  live.  These  are  situated  below 
Pleasant  street,  which  territory  at  the  time 
that  the  carriage  factory  was  built,  contained 
no  houses  or  streets. 

Many  of  the  workmen  entered  the  shops 
as  apprentices  and  remained  with  the  com- 
pany fifty  years,  and  have  thus  rounded  out 
a  half  century  of  continuous  service,  which 
speaks  volumes  for  the  workmen  and  their 
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employers.  As  to  citizenship  they  have  had 
no  superiors.  They  contributed  largely  to 
the  support  of  the  churches  and  schools  as 
well  as  to  social  and  fraternal  organizations, 
while  the  saloons  and  other  places  of  kindred 
resort  were  left  entirely  in  the  background. 

During  those  years  when  the  Concord  Fire 
Department  consisted  mainly  of  hand-engines 
and  individual  companies,  the  workmen  also 
contributed  largely  to  its  support.  Engine 
Company  No.  3,  whose  house  was  situated 
near  the  Abbot-Downing  plant,  was  composed 
almost  entirely  of  their  workmen. 

On  one  occasion  I  remember  the  company 
had  an  invitation  to  attend  a  firemen's  mus- 
ter at  Lowell.  But  there  was  a  little  friction 
in  the  company  about  going  which  was  finally 
compromised  by  extending  an  invitation  to 
the  writer  to  act  as  their  foreman.  There- 
fore I  took  the  company  to  Lowell,  where 
they  did  themselves  credit  as  well  as  the 
department  to  which  they  belonged.  1  make 
a  record  of  this,  hoping  that  some  of  the  com- 
pany are  still  living  who  will  be  reminded  of 
the  happy  occasion. 

Another  event  in  the  company's  history  is 
also  worthy  of  special  mention.  They  came 
to  Penacook  as  the  invited  guests  of  the 
Pioneer  company  where  the  ceremonies  of  the 
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occasion  consisted  of  a  street  parade,  trial  of 
engines,  and  a  supper  in  Washington  hall. 
The  trial  was  brought  about  mostly  to  test 
the  merits  of  the  machines,  as  they  were 
of  different  makes.  The  Concord's  was  a 
u  Hunneman  "  tub,  while  the  Pioneer  was  a' 
"Button"  tub. 

The  Pioneers  came  off  victorious,  more  on 
account  of  the  superiority  of  their  machine 
than  of  the  superiority  of  the  men.  The 
occasion  is  well  remembered  by  many  of  our 
veteran  firemen. 

In  conclusion  I  am  pleased  to  say  that 
taking  the  record  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Abbot-Downing  Company,  after  a  continuous 
existence  of  eighty-seven  years,  all  in  all,  it  is 
doubtful  if  another  such  can  be  shown  in  this 
or  any  other  country.  Furthermore  the  thanks 
of  our  citizens  are  certainly  due  to  them  for 
their  great  help  in  building  up  our  beautiful 
city. 

Perhaps  as  supplementary,  we  might  add 
that  while  Major  Downing  has  contributed 
largely  to  the  success  of  his  company,  he  has 
not  been  idle  in  other  departments  of  life. 
He  has  been  an  active  director  in  the  Na- 
tional State  Capital  Bank  for  thirty-three 
years,  twenty-two  of  which  he  has  been  its 
president,  also  a  trustee  and  a  member  of 
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the  investment  committee  of  the  Loan  and 
Trust  Savings  Bank  since  its  formation  in 
1872,  and  was  for  twenty  years  a  director 
in  the  Stark  Mills  of  Manchester. 

CONCORD     ENTERPRISES    THAT  PROVED 
FAILURES. 

In  1835  an  attempt  was  made  to  use  the 
water-power  at  SewalTs  Falls  for  manufactur- 
ing purposes.  A  canal  was  to  be  built  from 
the  falls  to  East  Concord,  and  also  to  equip 
the  same  with  a  set  of  locks  to  be  used  if  nec- 
essary, to  run  boats  up  the  Merrimack  above 
Concord.  The  enterprise  was  so  far  com- 
pleted as  to  build  the  dam  and  also  to  make  a 
beginning  on  the  canal,  but  for  some  reason 
the  enterprise  failed,  which  necessarily  re- 
sulted in  a  heavy  loss  to  the  stockholders. 

Later  on,  another  enterprise  was  attempted 
in  nearly  the  same  vicinity  which  resulted 
equally  disastrous  to  all  concerned.  It  was 
to  build  a  steam  sawmill  on  the  south  bank 
of  Horseshoe  pond  on  the  road  to  East  Con- 
cord. 

Thomas  Clough  of  Canterbury  was  the 
projector,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  he  lacked 
judgment  or  had  bad  advisors.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  build  a  mill,  equip  the  same  with 
steam  power,  and  his  plan  was  to  use  the  pond 
to  keep  his  logs  in.    He  built  a  slip  which  ex- 
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tended  over  the  highway  and  into  the  second 
story  of  the  mill.  It  was  of  sufficient  height 
for  teams  to  pass  underneath ;  but  when  his 
mill  was  put  into  operation  it  resulted  in  a 
complete  failure. 

The  mill  finally  went  into  the  hands  of  the 
Page  Belting  Company  and  is  now  used  by 
them  together  with  many  additions,  in  their 
extensive  business. 

EASTERN  LAND  SPECULATION. 

Another  event  in  our  early  history,  that  is 
entitled  to  special  mention,  was  the  Eastern 
land  speculation  so-called,  which  occurred  in 
1835,  and  which  amounted  almost  to  a  mania. 
It  first  started  in  relation  to  land  in  the  state 
of  Maine,  but  soon  extended  to  real  estate  in 
many  towns  and  villages  in  New  England. 

Fictitious  plans  of  towns  and  cities  were 
displayed  on  every  hand,  and  lots  in  the  same 
found  ready  sale  at  fabulous  prices.  So 
strong  was  the  fever  of  speculation  that  care- 
ful business  men  who  had  laid  up  a  few 
hundred  dollars  were  ready  to  stake  them  all 
in  the  race  for  wealth. 

However,  after  a  time,  a  crisis  was  reached 
and  a  large  part  of  those  who  had  enlisted  in 
the  enterprise  found  their  money  gone  with- 
out an  equivalent  in  return.  Unfortunately 
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Concord  shared  the  same  fate  of  other  towns 
and  cities. 

It  is  said  that  the  loss  to  Concord  people 
amounted  to  thousands.  The  consequence 
was  a  pecuniary  embarrassment  among  our 
business  men  which  lasted  long  afterwards, 
and  from  which  some  never  recovered. 

It  may  seem  almost  incredible  to  say  that 
such  a  state  of  things  existed  in  Concord  as 
described  by  the  foregoing,  but  I  think  all 
statements  can  be  substantiated  by  our  oldest 
citizens. 

THE  SILK  FAR M. 

The  mania  for  speculating  did  not  cease  in 
Concord  with  the  collapse  of  the  Eastern 
land  speculation.  About  the  same  time,  or  in 
1835,  a  few  of  Concord's  leading  capitalists 
formed  a  company  with  a  capital  of  $75,000 
for  the  manufacture  of  silk.  The  farm 
selected  for  that  purpose  was  in  the  south- 
west part  of  the  town,  containing  about  one 
hundred  acres  with  buildings  thereon. 

In  due  time  the  necessary  repairs  and 
additions  were  made  to  the  buildings,  and 
several  hundred  mulberry  trees  were  set  out. 
It  was  said  that  silk  in  small  quantities  was 
manufactured  for  a  few  years,  but  in  the  end 
the  business  resulted  in  a  complete  failure. 
The  place  is  now  known  as  the  Silk  Farm. 
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THE  OLD  DISTILLERY. 

Not  on  account  of  any  merit  of  its  own  but 
as  a  reminder  of  by-gone  days,  I  speak  of  the 
old  distillery  of  Sampson  Bullard,  which 
stood  on  the  spot  now  occupied  by  Thomp- 
son &  Hoague's  iron  store.  But  as  its  use- 
fulness failed  of  being  appreciated  by  the 
then  townspeople,  it  was  short-lived,  and  is 
now  only  remembered  by  our  oldest  citizens. 

Whether  the  failure  to  continue  in  busi- 
ness was  caused  by  the  temperance  sentiment 
of  the  people  of  the  town  or  outside  compe- 
tition I  am  unable  to  say,  but  it  is  enough 
for  me  to  know  that  it  was  short-lived  and 
left  no  successors. 

OTHER  INDUSTRIES. 

There  are  many  industries  in  Concord  that 
are  worthy  of  special  mention,  which  I  do 
not  refer  to  for  the  reason  that  they  do  not 
come  under  the  head  of  early  industries ; 
therefore  I  leave  their  future  history  to  the 
historians  of  the  new  century. 

EAST  CONCORD. 

I  am  unable  to  say  but  little  about  that 
part  of  the  city.  This  is  not  in  any  sense  a 
detriment  to  the  local  industries,  but  is  owing 
entirely  to  a  lack  of  information  in  regard  to 
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them.  I  am  free  to  say,  however,  that  that 
locality  contains  some  of  our  most  worthy 
citizens. 

ROADS  AND  BRIDGES. 

There  is  no  part  of  Concord's  early  history 
that  is  more  interesting,  and  diversified  with 
changes,  than  that  connected  with  our  roads 
and  bridges,  and  a  complete  history  of  them 
would  require  an  abler  pen  than  mine.  As 
to  the  roads,  they  have  not  only  increased  in 
numbers,  but  many  of  them  that  were  in  the 
early  thirties  mere  cart  paths,  are  now 
among  our  most  prominent  streets. 

There  has  also  been  as  much  of  a  change 
in  the  care  of  our  streets  as  in  the  streets 
themselves.  Outside  of  the  main  thorough- 
fare that  ran  the  whole  length  of  the  town 
and  was  used  almost  entirely  for  the  accom- 
modation of  long  travel,  they  were  cared  for 
exclusively  by  the  people  living  on  same. 

Highway  districts  were  established  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  town,  and  placed  in 
charge  of  a  surveyor.  In  place  of  a  yearly 
appropriation  for  the  care  of  the  streets  as  at 
present,  a  small  highway  tax  was  levied  on 
the  people,  which  could  be  paid  in  money  or 
in  labor  as  the  taxpayer  might  choose.  As 
most  of  the  taxpayers  in  the  rural  districts 
were  farmers,  it  was  their  custom,  after  the 
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spring  work  was  done,  to  enjoy  a  season  of 
rest  by  working  on  the  highway.  This 
means  that  they  did  as  little  work  as  they 
could  and  satisfy  the  surveyor. 

However,  with  the  small  amount  of  time 
expended  in  repairing  the  highways  during 
the  summer,  they  were  in  much  better  condi- 
tion for  travel  than  in  the  winter.  In  many 
instances  they  would  have  been  impassable, 
had  it  not  been  the  custom  of  the  farmers 
with  their  teams  to  employ  much  of  their 
time  in  road  breaking.  This  they  did  with- 
out pay  as  there  were  no  town  appropria- 
tions for  such  purposes.  In  case  of  long 
continued  storms  it  was  necessary  to  enlist 
the  services  of  men  and  teams  continually 
for  several  days. 

With  all  the  inconveniences  arising  under 
such  circumstances,  there  are  many  pleasant 
memories  connected  with  these  winter  sports 
as  they  might  be  called.  Ox-teams  were 
often  used  in  the  rural  districts  in  conveying 
the  school  children  to  and  from  school. 
Under  the  foregoing  custom,  unless  in  ex- 
treme cases,  the  winter  roads  were  kept  quite 
passable. 

The  road-breakers  were  frequently  enter- 
tained by  the  hospitable  neighbors,  where 
they  found  a  good  warm  fire  blazing  out 
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from  the  old  kitchen  fireplace,  and  not  over- 
looking a  good  drink  of  cider  "  to  keep  off 
the  chills.' ' 

BRIDGES. 

Tradition  says  that  there  were  many 
changes  in  the  location  of  the  streets  run- 
ning through  the  town,  but  I  have  no  per- 
sonal recollection  of  only  one  and  that  was  in 
the  village  of  Penacook.  Previous  to  about 
1826,  the  road  leading  to  Boscawen  turned 
to  the  right  from  Washington  square,  lead- 
ing down  through  the  grounds  now  occupied 
by  the  spinning  mill,  crossing  the  Contoo- 
cook  near  the  Concord  Axle  Works  and 
finally  came  back  to  the  Main  street  in  front 
of  Bonney's  hotel. 

The  probable  cause  of  the  adoption  of  this 
circuitous  route  was  to  save  expense  in 
building  a  bridge.  The  stream  was  so  nar- 
row, probably  not  more  than  seventy  feet 
wide,  that  a  bridge  could  be  substantially 
built  without  a  middle  pier,  and  besides  the 
ledge  on  the  Boscawen  side  answered  for  an 
abutment  without  extra  expense. 

However,  at  the  time  mentioned  it  became 
necessary  in  order  to  benefit  the  public 
travel,  to  change  the  location  of  the  street  to 
its  present  site  ;  but  the  change  encountered 
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serious  opposition  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
contemplated  change  brought  the  bridge  into 
Concord,  while  the  old  bridge  was  in  Bos- 
cawen.  Yet  the  demand  for  a  change  of 
location  was  so  strong  that  a  compromise  was 
finally  effected  between  the  two  towns, 
whereby  Concord  should  accept  the  bridge 
provided  Boscawen  would  help  build  the 
first  one.  This  being  done,  Concord  has 
since  maintained  the  bridge  at  its  own 
expense. 

The  first  bridge  was  built  on  the  new 
location  in  1826,  rebuilt  in  1849,  and  again 
in  1874.  The  latter  was  built  in  a  most 
substantial  manner,  iron  being  substituted 
for  wood. 

In  1850  two  more  bridges  were  built 
across  the  Contoocook  farther  down .  the 
river  to  accommodate  the  travel  from  Canter- 
bury and  East  Concord,  one  being  in  Bos- 
cawen and  the  other  in  Concord.  These 
were  called  the  "  twin  bridges."  The  one  on 
the  Concord  side  was  first  built  of  wood,  and 
has  recently  been  replaced  with  iron. 

In  a  further  consideration  of  the  bridge 
question,  it  may  be  well  to  state  that  much 
of  the  subject-matter  pertaining  to  roads  and 
bridges  was  regulated  b}^  a  board  of  road 
commissioners.    They  were  county  officers 
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whose  duty  it  was  to  look  out  for  the  pub- 
lic's interest  without  regard  to  private 
interest,  but  their  services  were  of  so  little 
account  that  the  office  was  finally  abolished. 

For  many  years  the  expense  of  supporting- 
bridges  was  much  lessened  by  the  fact  that 
two  of  the  most  expensive  ones  across  the 
Merrimack  were  toll-bridges,  namely,  the 
Federal  and  the  Concord. 

They  were  built  by  corporations  having 
charters  from  the  legislature  which  author- 
ized them  to  choose  proper  officers,  hold 
stated  meetings,  issue  stock,  prescribe  the 
rates  of  toll,  and  collect  the  same.  The 
mone}^  so  taken  was  used  to  pay  dividends  to 
the  shareholders,  and  also  to  pay  running 
expenses. 

The  rates  of  toll  varied  from  one  cent  for 
each  foot  passenger,  to  six  and  ten  cents  for 
sleighs  and  carriages.  Later  on,  by  a  vote 
of  the  town,  a  small  sum  was  appro- 
priated whereby  all  persons  who  were  in- 
habitants of  the  town  going  to  and  from 
church  between  certain  hours  on  Sunday 
were  allowed  to  pass  over  the  bridge  free 
from  paying  toll. 

About  1840  quite  a  sensation  was  created 
in  town  by  the  proposition  to  build  a  free 
bridge  over  the  Merrimack  about  half  way 
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between  the  two  other  bridges  or  opposite 
the  center  of  the  business  part  of  the  town. 

The  project  was  so  absurd  that  the  pro- 
jectors were  looked  upon  as  a  set  of  first- 
class  lunatics.  At  that  time  most  of  the 
territory  east  of  the  Merrimack  lying  be- 
tween East  Concord  and  the  Pembroke  road 
was  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  hard 
pine;  this  territory  was  called  the  "dark 
plains." 

The  land  to  be  annexed  to  the  main  part 
of  the  town  was  such  that  there  was  no 
reason  why  the  inhabitants  should  be  taxed 
for  any  such  purpose.  But  in  time  the 
bridge  was  built  by  subscription.  Then  an 
attempt  was  made  to  have  the  town  take  the 
bridge  and  pay  the  subscribers  for  their 
money  invested. 

Meantime  a  powerful  opposition  had  been 
raised  against  the  movement  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  other  parts  of  the  town.  How- 
ever, the  matter  was  settled  by  the  courts, 
and  the  bridge  became  town  property.  It 
was  also  evident  that  a  great  change  had 
taken  place  in  public  sentiment  against  toll- 
bridges,  and  consequently  both  the  other 
bridges  became  free,  and  ever  after  toll- 
bridges  were  looked  upon  as  relics  of  a 
bygone  period. 
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At  this  time  of  writing  all  the  bridges  in 
the  city  are  of  iron  except  two ;  ere  long 
these  will  be  replaced  with  the  same  material 
and  will  ever  after  stand  as  perpetual  monu- 
ments of  a  munificent  city  government. 

CONCORD    FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

My  personal  recollections  would  not  be 
complete  if  I  did  not  refer  to  our  fire  depart- 
ment. It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  same  some  thirty  years,  and  during 
that  long  time  many  changes  took  place,  a 
reference  to  which  will  be  of  interest  to  those 
who  are  members  at  the  present  time. 

During  the  existence  of  the  old  militia  laws 
the  members  of  the  department  consisted 
wholly  of  men  who  were  obliged  to  do  mili- 
tary duty.  At  that  time  every  able-bodied 
man  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty- 
five  would  come  under  that  head  unless  they 
were  legally  exempt.  Furthermore,  every 
soldier  received  yearly  |1.50  for  their  ser- 
vices. The  firemen  received  no  compensa- 
tion as  such,  only  they  were  exempt  from 
doing  military  duty. 

For  the  foregoing  reason  the  selectmen 
refused  to  appoint  any  one  as  a  fireman, 
except  soldiers,  as  they  saved  the  town  $1.50 
in  each  case.    This  practice  of  making  selec- 
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tions  gave  the  department  only  stalwart  men, 
who,  together  with  their  powerful  engines, 
constituted  a  complete  system  for  the  main 
village. 

For  a  long  time  there  were  only  three  com- 
panies in  town,  and  they  were  all  located  in 
the  main  village,  but  in  1835  two  new  engines 
were  purchased  and  located,  one  at  the  East 
and  the  other  at  the  West  village.  These 
companies  were  all  present  at  the  burning  of 
the  stone  factory  at  Fisherville  in  February, 
1844.  Although  great  progress  was  made  by 
the  fire  before  the  arrival  of  the  engines,  it 
was  soon  extinguished  and  only  resulted  in  a 
partial  loss. 

Soon  after  the  burning  of  the  stone  mill  a 
movement  was  made  to  form  a  fire  company 
on  the  Boscawen  side  of  the  village.  The 
movement  was  successful  and  a  company  was 
formed,  taking  the  name  of  Torrent  Engine 
Company  No.  1.  It  continued  as  such  until 
the  introduction  of  pond  water  in  1892,  in 
that  part  of  the  village,  when  the  company 
was  changed  to  a  hose  company  only,  and  is 
the  same  at  the  present  time.  The  Torrent 
boys  are  always  on  hand  in  case  of  need,  and 
the  company  has  proved  a  powerful  annex  to 
the  Penacook  department. 

Owing  to  the  growth  of  the  village,  another 
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movement  was  made  in  the  spring  of  1849  to 
form  a  fire  company  on  the  Concord  side  of 
the  river.  The  plan  was  favorably  received 
by  the  fathers  of  the  town,  and  accordingly 
it  took  shape  by  sending  an  agent  to  New 
York  to  purchase  an  engine.  In  the  mean- 
time the  company  was  formed  which  took 
the  name  of  Pioneer  Engine  Company  No.  8. 
Upon  the  arrival  of  the  machine  a  great  sen- 
sation was  created  among  firemen  when  it 
was  found  to  be  of  a  different  make  from  all 
others  in  town,  for  the  new  engine  was 
known  as  a  "  Button  "  tub,  while  all  others 
were  "  Hunneman  "  tubs ;  but  it  proved  in 
the  end  that  the  selection  was  a  wise  one. 

The  company  continued  in  a  prosperous 
condition  until  March,  1882,  when  its  engine, 
together  with  the  engine  house,  was  destroyed 
by  fire.  In  due  time  the  loss  was  made  good 
by  the  erection  of  a  new  engine  house  and 
the  purchase  of  a  new  steamer. 

This  change  caused  a  reorganization  of  the 
company  upon  an  entirely  new  basis,  cutting 
down  its  members  about  one  half.  Their 
uniforms  were  also  changed  from  a  red  shirt 
and  fireman's  hat  to  a  suit  of  blue. 

The  introduction  of  Long  Pond  water 
together  with  the  establishment  of  hydrants 
in  different  parts  of  the  city  has  placed  the 
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Concord  fire  department  upon  a  basis  second 
to  none. 

My  narrative  would  not  be  complete  if  I 
did  not  refer  to  the  Firemen's  Muster  which 
took  place  yearly  in  the  month  of  October. 
It  consisted  of  a  street  parade  in  the  after- 
noon and  a  supper  in  city  hall  in  the  even- 
ing. Supper  being  over  speeches  were  in 
order,  and  all  those  so  inclined  had  a  chance 
to  speak.  The  trend  of  the  speeches  was  gen- 
erally for  the  good  of  the  order. 

Another  reminder  of  the  bygone  period  is 
the  old  fire  hooks  which  found  a  resting-place 
for  many  }7ears  in  the  old  town  hall  building. 
They  are  still  in  existence  but  their  use  is 
seldom  needed. 

This  brief  history  of  the  Concord  Fire 
Department  as  outlined  by  the  foregoing  is 
respectfully  dedicated  to  all  veteran  firemen 
now  living,  hoping  in  the  meantime  that  a 
perusal  of  which  by  them  will  be  a  reminder 
of  other  days. 

THE  ROLFE  AND  RUMFOED  ASYLUM. 

The  events  in  the  life  of  the  founder  of  this 
institution,  Sarah,  Countess  of  Rumford,  are 
too  numerous  to  admit  of  a  recital  in  detail  in 
this  limited  space  allotted  to  the  notice  of  the 
asylum.    Tn  fact,  there  is  no  necessity  for  it, 
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as  the  early  history  of  the  Countess  mid  her 
honored  father,  Sir  Benjamin  Thompson,  is 
too  well  known  to  require  a  repetition  of  the 
same. 

By  her  will  she  gave  her  real  estate  upon 
which  the  asylum  now  stands  valued  at 
$5,000  together  with  a  cash  endowment  of 
$15,000,  which  was  sufficient  to  place  the 
institution  upon  a  paying  basis.  Her  object 
was  to  establish  a  home  for  girls  who  were 
natives  of  Concord. 

The  institution  became  a  legal  corporation 
by  a  special  act  of  the  legislature,  and  the 
appointment  of  a  board  of  trustees  consisting 
of  Joseph  B.  Walker,  Enoch  Gerrish,  Samuel 
S.  Kimball,  Jesse  P.  Bancroft,  and  Francis  A. 
Fiske. 

The  buildings  as  they  now  stand  are  a 
curiosity  the  like  of  which  was  never  before 
seen,  and  probably  never  will  be.  The  front 
part  was  built  some  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago,  and  the  style  of  finish,  both  inside  and 
out,  corresponds  with  that  of  those  times, 
while  the  new  part  is  finished  after  the  most 
improved  style  of  to-day,  cypress  wood  being 
used  for  that  purpose. 

The  doors  and  windows  together  with  the 
handles  and  fastenings  constitute  a  like  con- 
trast between  then  and  now.    To  all  appear- 
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ances,  the  front  rooms  have  undergone  no 
change  for  the  last  hundred  }Tears  or  more,  ex- 
cept some  slight  repairs.  The  doors  and  win- 
dows are  the  same.  Panel-work  that  required 
the  best  mechanical  skill  is  still  visible,  to- 
gether with  many  other  objects  of  interest. 

It  may  be  proper  at  this  time  to  refer  some- 
what in  detail  to  the  aims  and  objects  of  the 
institution.  In  the  first  place  it  was  to  estab- 
lish a  home  where  its  inmates  could  have 
a  permanent  support ;  second,  where  its  in- 
mates could  have  moral,  mental,  and  domestic 
training. 

In  order  to  carry  out  these  objects,  it  was 
first  necessary  to  protect  them  from  outside 
influence.  In  order  to  do  this  a  rigid  agree- 
ment was  signed  by  the  friends  of  the  chil- 
dren, transferring  the  entire  custody  and  con- 
trol of  them  into  the  hands  of  the  corpora- 
tion. 

The  additions  to  the  original  buildings  are 
suitably  divided  into  various  rooms,  the 
most  conspicuous  of  which  is  the  school- 
room, which  is  fitted  up  with  all  modern  im- 
provements. The  number  of  pupils  at  pres- 
ent is  twenty,  all  under  the  instruction  of  an 
efficient  teacher,  Miss. Grace  Bunker. 

The  entire  management  of  the  asylum 
acting  under  the  control  of  a  board  of  trustees 
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is  entrusted  to  a  matron,  Mrs.  Eliza  M.  Rob- 
inson, ably  assisted  by  a  worthy  associate, 
Miss  Emma  O.  Dupee.  The  asylum  in  all  its 
details  is  well  entitled  to  a  place  among  other 
charitable  institutions  in  our  city. 

In  conclusion  I  will  say  that  the  foregoing- 
history  may  be  somewhat  limited,  yet  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  enlist  the  attention  of  the  curious, 
hoping  that  they  will  go  and  see  for  them- 
selves. 

The  officers  of  the  institution  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

Board  of  Trustees. — Joseph  B.Walker,  pres- 
ident ;'  Charles  R.  Walker,  treasurer  ;  Wil- 
liam P.  Fiske,  Secretary;  Enoch  Gerrish, 
George  M.  Kimball. 

Board  of  Visitors. — Mrs.  Joseph  B.Walker, 
Mrs.  Susan  T.  Stewart,  Mrs.  W.  G.  Carter, 
Mrs.  George  M.  Kimball,  Mrs.  Charles  R. 
Walker. 

TOWN  LOCALITIES. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  people  of  the  older 
generation  to  divide  up  the  town  into  certain 
localities  under  appropriate  names,  some  of 
which  I  well  remember,  and  which  took  the 
place  in  a  measure  of  a  town  directory. 
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ROLFE  EDDY. 

This  eddy  was  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Contoocook  river  where  it  empties  into  the 
Merrimack,  near  the  Dustin  island.  It  took 
its  name  from  the  Rolfe  family,  who  owned 
the  land  adjoining.  It  was  noted  as  being 
the  place  where  the  lumber  was  unloaded 
which  was  drawn  from  the  Contoocook  at  the 
Borough.  This  matter  has  already  been  re- 
ferred to  under  the  head  of  lumbering. 

ELLIOTT  BOEOUGH. 

The  Borough  now  known  as  West  Pena- 
cook  took  its  name  from  the  many  Elliott 
families  who  settled  there,  and  was  for  a  long 
time  the  place  of  residence  of  Mrs.  Lydia 
Elliott,  who  lived  to  the  advanced  age  of  one 
hundred  and  three  years.  It  was  also  the 
headquarters  of  the  Borough  Rifle  company, 
many  of  whose  members  bore  the  name  of 
Elliott. 

HORSE  HILL. 

This  is  the  territory  lying  north  of  the  Con- 
toocook river,  in  the  northwest  part  of  the 
town,  and  was  so  called  from  the  practice  of 
furnishing  pasturing  for  horses  and  cattle  dur- 
ing the  summer  months  for  outside  parties. 
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BROAD  COVE. 

Broad  cove  is  almost  an  inland  body  of 
water  on  the  south  side  of  the  Contoocook 
river,  nearly  opposite  the  Mast  Yard  station, 
and  on  the  Hopkinton  road.  It  is  used  for 
the  storage  of  lumber,  during  the  winter, 
where  it  is  free  from  danger  arising  from 
winter  freshets. 

The  grove  adjoining  is  a  place  of  resort  for 
picnics  by  the  excursionists  who  go  up  and 
down  the  river  on  Commodore  Whitaker's 
steamboat,  Modena,  during  the  boating  season. 

SNAPTOWN. 

Snaptown  is  composed  of  the  northeast  part 
of  the  town  bordering  on  Loudon  line.  As  a 
locality  it  contains  many  well-to-do  farmers, 
which  made  the  place  quite  prominent  in 
Concord's  early  history.  The  origin  of  the 
name,  however,  is  quite  uncertain. 

Before  the  district  consolidation  its  school 
district  was  No.  14. 

ewer's  ^iills. 
Ewer's  mills  are  located  on  Hackett's 
brook,  so  called,  on  the  road  leading  from 
Penacook  to  Loudon.  When  the  surround- 
ing country  was  well  stocked  with  timber, 
the  mills  did  quite  a  business.    The  mills 
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have  changed  hands  quite  often,  and  are  now 
owned  by  William  Simpson. 

The  water  supply  is  a  little  uncertain,  but 
the  present  owner  does  quite  a  business  at 
certain  times  of  the  year.  The  place  is  now 
memorable  as  an  ancient  landmark. 

THE  MOUNTAIN. 

The  mountain  is  the  height  of  land  on  the 
road  from  North  to  East  Concord.  Its  school 
district  was  No.  21,  and  embraced  the  farms 
formerly  owned  by  Jacob  Hoyt,  John  L.  Tal- 
lant,  and  Abraham  Bean. 

sewall's  falls. 

Sewall's  falls  are  in  the  Merrimack  river, 
about  two  miles  below  the  Penacook  station, 
and  they  take  their  name  from  the  owner  of 
the  land  adjoining.  The  falls  were  a  notable 
locality  during  those  years  when  the  river  was 
used  as  the  great  waterway  for  the  floating 
of  lumber  down  to  the  lower  markets. 

When  the  river  was  high,  the  common 
raftsman  had  no  trouble  in  running  the  falls, 
but  when  the  river  was  low  it  was  necessary 
to  have  an  experienced  pilot  for  that  purpose. 
This  demand  brought  into  use  the  services  of 
David  Abbott,  a  farmer  who  lived  near  b/v, 
and  who,  from  long  experience,  became  an 
expert  pilot. 
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As  the  old  rivermen  were  among  my  early 
associates,  a  reference  to  these  matters  revives 
many  pleasant  memories  of  my  boyhood  days. 
In  1893  a  substantial  dam  was  built  at  the 
foot  of  the  falls,  and  the  power  thus  obtained 
is  now  utilized  by  the  Concord  Land  and 
Water  Power  Company. 

MILLVILLE. 

Millville  is  on  the  Hopkinton  road,  and  is 
composed  of  the  dwellings  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  St.  Paul's  School.  The  locality  is  still 
known  by  its  original  name. 

THE  IRON  WORKS. 

The  Iron  Works  are  located  in  the  south- 
west part  of  the  town,  which  borders  on  the 
towns  of  Bow  and  Hopkinton.  Many  years 
ago  iron  was  found  in  small  quantities,  but 
all  attempts  to  utilize  it  proved  failures,  re- 
sulting only  in  giving  the  locality  its  name. 


A  partial  list  of  family  names  of  men  who 
were  natives  of  Concord,  or  were  in  business 
here  fifty  years  ago  : 

Abbot.  Ambrose. 

Abbott.  Ames. 

Ains  worth.  Austin. 

Allen.  Ayer. 

Aldrich. 
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Badger. 

Blake. 

Baker. 

Blanc  hard. 

Ballard. 

Bouton. 

Barron. 

Bradley. 

Barton. 

Brown. 

Bartlett. 

Burgess. 

Bean. 

Butterfield. 

Bellows. 

Bunker. 

Call. 

C  lough. 

Caldwell. 

Coffin. 

Carlton. 

Cogswell. 

Carroll. 

Colby. 

Carter. 

Corning. 

Cate. 

Crockett. 

Chandler. 

Crosby. 

Chamberlin. 

Cummings. 

Chase. 

Currier. 

Cheney. 

Cutting. 

Dame. 

Dole. 

Dana. 

Dow. 

Danforth. 

Downing. 

Davis. 

Dudley. 

Dimond. 

Dunklee. 

Dearborn. 

Dunlap. 

Dodge. 

Durgin. 

Eastman. 

Emerson. 

Ela. 

Estabrook. 

Elliott. 

Evans. 

Emery. 
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r  arle3T. 

b  Letcher. 

Farn  n  m 
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Fairing  ton  . 

Ford. 

Ferrin. 

Foster. 

Fessenden. 

Fowler. 

Fiske. 

French. 

Flanders. 

Gage. 

Gill. 

Gale. 

Gilmore. 

Gass. 

Grover. 

Gault, 

Gleason. 

George. 

Haclley. 

TT    '  l. 

Hoit. 

Hall. 

Hnvt 

JL  J.  \J  y  L  ■ 

Hale. 

Holt. 

Harvey. 

Houston. 

Hay  nes. 

Humphrey. 

Herbert. 

Hutchins. 

Hill. 

Jackman. 

Jenks. 

Jarvis. 

Johnson. 

Kent. 

Knowlton. 

Kimball. 

Lang. 

Love  joy. 

Little. 

Lund. 

Lock. 

Lyon. 

Low. 
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Mace. 

Morgan. 

Martin. 

Moulton. 

Marshall. 

Mugridge. 

McFarland. 

Monroe. 

Minot. 

Moore. 

Moody. 

Neal. 

Norton. 

Nichols. 

Noyes. 

Norris. 

Odlin. 

Osgood. 

Ordway. 

Page. 

Perley. 

Pal  mpv 

Pp  vpvI  V 

Parker. 

Pierce. 

Pearson. 

Pillsbury. 

Peaslee. 

Pitman. 

Pecker. 

Potter. 

Perkins. 

Prescott. 

Restieaux. 

Rowell. 

Roby. 

Runnells. 

Robinson. 

Russ. 

Rolfe. 

Rollins. 

Sanborn. 

Shute. 

Sargent. 

Silsby. 

Sawyer. 

Smart. 

Seavey. 

Stearns. 

Shattuck. 

Stewart. 

Pe  rson  a  I  Reeol  leet  io  ns. 
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Stickney. 

Stinson. 

Svveatt. 

Tallant. 
Tenney. 

Upham. 

Virgin. 

Watson. 

Walker. 

Warde. 

Webster. 

West. 

White. 


Sylvester. 
Sy  mines. 

Thompson. 
Towle. 


Whipple. 

Willard. 

Winkley. 

Wood. 

Woolson. 

Wyman. 


CONCLUDING  REMARKS. 

Id  preparing  the  foregoing  history  it  has 
been  my  purpose  from  the  beginning  to  refer 
only  to  such  matters  as  would  properly  come, 
in  the  main,  under  the  head  of  early  reminis- 
cences, or  personal  recollections,  of  many 
years  ;  and,  furthermore,  it  is  proper  for  me 
to  say  that  there  is  much  matter  of  a  later 
date,  that  is  worthy  of  special  mention,  to 
which  I  have  not  referred. 

Whatever  credit  my  work  is  entitled  to,  the 
same  is  due  to  the  members  of  the  Historical 
Society,  and  especially  to  Hon.  Joseph  B. 
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Walker  and  Hon.  Charles  R.  Corning,  whose 
kindly  assistance  is  much  appreciated.  I  am 
also  under  particular  obligation  to  Maj.  Lewis 
Downing,  Hon.  John  Kimball,  George  H. 
Marston,  John  W.  Ford,  and  the  late  Dea. 
James  S.  Norris,  who  have  furnished  much 
valuable  information  as  to  dates,  etc. 

Now,  in  conclusion,  I  will  say,  that  if  my 
work  has  refreshed  the  memories  of  the  older 
generations  as  to  matters  pertaining  to  our 
city's  early  history,  or  furnished  new  infor- 
mation to  the  younger  ones,  my  purpose  will 
be  accomplished. 

THE  AUTHOR. 
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